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THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE PROBLEM OF GREECE 


Part Ill: The Security Council and the Report of the Commission 





by Harry N. Howard This is the third and concluding article dealing with the work of the 
United Nations Commission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier 
Incidents. This article reviews the consideration and discussion by 
the Security Council of the Greek problem, in the light of the Report 
of the Commission, during the sessions of June, July, and August 
1947. Readers will find of particular interest the development of the 
position of the Representative of the United States and the delineation 
of the Soviet position as reflected in the vetoes of July 29 and August 
19. The first article, published in the Butietin of August 10, 1947, 
treated of the history and organization of the Commission, while the 
second article, which appeared in the BULLETIN of August 24, 1947, 
dealt with the evidence, conclusions, and proposals of the Commission. 
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The Proposal of the Representative of the 
United States 


On June 27, 1947, the Report of the Commis- 
sion of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier 
Incidents was laid before the Security Council by 
Francisco Urrutia, the Delegate of Colombia on 
the Commission and its Rapporteur to the Secu- 
rity Council". The Security Council was then 
seized of the Greek problem'for the fourth time 
and began a discussion which was to last through- 
out the summer of 1947. 

Following the formal presentation of the Re- 
port of the Commission, Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin, the United States Representative at the 
Seat of the United Nations, addressed the Coun- 
cil? and declared that “the matter before the 
Security Council today is, in the opinion of my 
Government, one of the most serious which the 
United Nations up to this time has been called 
upon to consider.” He further reminded the 
Security Council that its action would be “of vital 
importance to all Member States of the United 
Nations” and might be “a decisive factor in 
strengthening the confidence of the world in the 
effectiveness of this body to deal with situations 
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such as the one before us.” Mr. Austin pointed to 
the difficulties in Greece, to the tragic experiences 
through which that country had passed during 
the war and after. Referring to the work of the 
Commission, he declared that the facts elicited 
substantiated the conclusions of the majority of 
eight members of the Commission. Although pro- 
ceeding under chapter VI of the Charter of the 
United Nations, which deals with peaceful pro- 
cedure and pacific settlement, Mr. Austin, in con- 
sonance with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission, declared that the Security Council could 
not “overlook the fact that the Charter also con- 
templates enforcement action when a situation be- 
comes aggravated to a sufficient extent to war- 
rant it.” It was important, he said, that the 
Security Council appreciate this proposal and 


1U.N. doc. S/P.V./147, p. 21. For a brief review of 
the Security Council’s handling of the Greek problem 
down to June 1947 see United Nations Official Records of 
the Second Session of the General Assembly, supp. no. 1. 
Annual Report of the Secretary-General on the Work of the 
Organization (Lake Success, N. ¥., 1947), pp. 4. 

* Idid., pp. 21-70. 
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make it clear to Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia, and to the world, “that the continued use 
of force in violation of the Charter must be re- 
garded by the United Nations as requiring en- 
forcement measures.” 

Ambassador Austin then presented a draft reso- 
lution. The resolution called for the establish- 
ment of normal relations between Greece on the 
one hand, and Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia 
on the other, the development of new frontier 
conventions along the lines of the Greek-Bulgarian 
convention of 1931, and the establishment of a 
commission composed of each of the members of 
the Security Council. The Commission was to 
have the following powers and duties: 


1. To use its good offices for the settlement, in 
accordance with article 33 of the Charter, (a) of 
controversies arising from frontier violations; (b) 
of controversies directly connected with the appli- 
cation of the frontier conventions recommended 
under the resolution ; (c) of complaints regarding 
frontier conditions reported to the Commission; 

2. To use its good offices to assist in the con- 
clusion of new frontier conventions ; 

8. To study and recommend concerning such 
additional bilateral arrangements for pacific settle- 
ment of disputes concerning frontier incidents or 
conditions as the Commission deems desirable ; 

4. To assist in the implementation of the recom- 
mendations to Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia with regard to refugees ; 

5. If called on, to supervise the arrangements 
for voluntary transfer of minorities ; 

6. To have such other functions as the Security 
Council may determine from time to time. 


According to this draft resolution the Commission 
was to have the right of direct access to the Gov- 
ernments of Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia and “authority to call upon the nationals 
and officials of those governments to testify before 
it on any matters coming within its competence.” 
It was to establish its own rules of procedure and 
to make quarterly reports to the Security Council, 


* U.N, doc. 8/391. 

“The Commission itself had recommended the establish- 
ment of a “small Commission” or a High Commissioner. 

"U.N. doc. S/P.V./147, pp. 70-80. 

° U.N. doc. S/P.V./148, pp. 11-60. 

* Ibid., pp. 61-101. 
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or more frequent reports if desirable. The Com- 
mission was to begin its work as soon as practicable 
and to remain in existence until August 31, 1949; 
it was to have the staff necessary to perform its 
functions, including persons able to act as border 
observers. 
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The Discussion in the Security Council, 
June 27—July 29, 1947 


Ambassador Austin’s address and the presenta- 
tion of the draft resolution of the Delegation of the 
United States inaugurated the discussion of the} , 
Security Council concerning the Report of thef 4 
Commission. 

Ambassador Dendramis, the Representative of 
Greece, declared immediately that Greece would 
accept whatever solution the Security Council 
worked out and expressed his approval of the res- 1, 
olution, although he questioned whether it went} te 
far enough.® re 

In contrast to the brief statement of Ambassa-f co 
dor Dendramis, Col. Nesti Kerenxhi, who hadf p, 
served as liaison representative of Albania with} th 
the Commission, spoke at length, reviewing the} Gi 
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work of the Commission.* Colonel Kerenxhi re- 
peated all the arguments which he had used be- 
fore the Commission, reiterating the Albanian 
view that the real difficulty in the Balkan region 
lay in the fact that Greece was governed by a 
“monarcho-fascist” regime. Once more, Greece). 
was accused of pursuing an expansionist and ag-} sla 
gressive foreign policy, as reflected not only in the} Bu 


Greek claim to Northern Epirus, but also in the 
fact that the Greek Government had considered 
itself in a state of war with Albania. Again) ‘! 
Greece was accused of responsibility for frontier 
violations on the Greek-Albanian border, and the 
Greek Government was accused of harboring wat 
criminals and quislings who had fled from Al 
bania into Greece. Likewise, the charge that} ° 
Greece had persecuted both the Slavo-Macedonias} 1°! 
and the Albanian Moslems (Chams) was repeated 
Finally, Colonel Kerenxhi charged that the Com- 
mission had heard unreliable and untrustworthy 
witnesses. ua 

Dr. Nissim Mevorah, the Representative o “ae 
Bulgaria, who also spoke on June 27,’ sought t “af 
minimize the role of Bulgaria in any incident} }, 
along the Greek-Bulgarian frontier, and diffe live 
from the Albanian Representative in that he H 
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pressed Bulgaria’s willingness to accept the rec- 
ommendations of the Commission with respect to 
good neighborly relations and the renewal of the 
1931 Greek-Bulgarian frontier agreement, which 
had come to an end when Bulgarian forces in- 
vaded Greece in April 1941. He declared, how- 
ever, that Bulgaria could not accept the establish- 
ment of a “small commission” on the ground that 
it “would constitute a violation of the sovereignty 
of the State, and, far from relieving the tension, 
would increase it.” Dr. Mevorah then made the 
usual charges about the Greek witnesses. Al- 
though he admitted the existence of Greek refu- 
gee groups in Bulgaria, he denied that any assist- 
ance had been given to the guerrillas and pointed 
to the “incorrect” conclusions which eight of 
eleven members of the Balkan Commission had 
reached. The Bulgarian Representative at- 
tempted to dispose of the Macedonian problem by 
remarking that the Bulgarian Government had 
said all that it had to say on this subject at the 
Paris Peace Conference in 1946, when it affirmed 
that it had “no aggressive intentions toward 
Greece.” Nevertheless, he did not deny Bulgarian 
aspirations to acquire Western Thrace. In the end, 
Dr. Mevorah requested a point-by-point examina- 
tion of the Report by the Security Council and a 
clearing of Bulgaria from all blame concerning 
developments in Greece. 

Dr. Joza Vilfan, the Representative of Yugo- 
slavia, like the Representatives of Albania and 
Bulgaria, also attacked the Report of the Commis- 
sion in his address to the Security Council on July 
1, 1947.8 Despite the evidence in the Report it- 
self, he repeated the charge that only six repre- 
sentatives on the Commission had subscribed to 
the conclusions of the Commission. Moreover, he 
also repeated the assertion that the conclusions 
had been adopted “before the countries most con- 
cerned were given the possibility to be heard,” and 
insinuated that the conclusions had been drawn, 
“not on the basis of consideration of facts, but on 
the basis of a judgment created in advance and of 
special interests.” Despite the fact that the Com- 
mission and its investigating teams actually had 
made 14 field trips at the suggestion of the Yugo- 
slav liaison representative, Dr. Vilfan repeated the 
familiar charge that no frontier incident which had 
been proposed by the Yugoslav liaison representa- 
tive on the Commission had been investigated. 
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He also repeated the usual charges with respect to 
witnesses presented by the Greek liaison represent- 
ative on the Commission, as well as those charges 
concerning “war criminals and quislings”. Dr. 
Vilfan, however, made no mention of Yugoslav 
assistance in the matter of materials other than 
weapons to the Greek guerrillas, nor of the train- 
ing of refugees, nor of the military training man- 
ual used at Bulkes. Neither did he touch on the 
political indoctrination of Greek refugees in 
Yugoslavia nor the problem of the National Lib- 
eration Front (NOF). He made no statement 
concerning the Macedonian problem, although 
Mark Ethridge, the Representative of the United 
States on the Commission, had tried repeatedly 
to obtain a statement from the Yugoslav liaison 
representative with respect to Yugoslav intentions 
concerning Macedonia—quite unsuccessfully. 

The first round of comments having been made 
by the Representatives of Greece, Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia, members of the Security 
Council itself were prepared to enter into the dis- 
cussion. Mr. van Langenhove of Belgium, on 
July 1, accepted the proposals of the Commission 
and therefore the principles of the draft resolu- 
tion offered by the Representative of the United 
States. He had no doubt as to the powers of 
the Security Council to act, and rejected the no- 
tion, advanced by the Bulgarian Representative 
especially, that the establishment of a frontier 
Commission “would be contrary to the sovereignty 
of the States concerned.” Indeed, he could not 
hide his “surprise at seeing it still invoked at the 
present stage of development of the law of na- 
tions.” To recommend that states cooperate with 
an international commission was not to “propose 
an infringement of their sovereignty.”. Mr. van 
Langenhove also noted that all the states would be 
placed on an equal footing before the proposed 
Commission. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, who spoke on July 3” 
in behalf of the United Kingdom, indicated that 
his Government had complete confidence in the 
British Representative on the Commission and 
accepted its findings, conclusions, and proposals. 
He rejected the Soviet-Polish thesis, as expounded 
before the Commission and in the Report, declared 


* U.N. doc. S/P.V./150, pp. 21-60. 
* Ibid., pp. 61-100. 
* U.N. doc. S/P.V./151, pp. 2-30. 
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that a situation dangerous to the peace existed, 
supported the draft resolution which had been 
submitted on June 27, and ridiculed the notion 
that the resolution infringed on the “sovereignty” 
of any state. He said: “If we cannot apply pro- 
posals such as those submitted by the Commission, 
and now in the United States resolution, we had 
better tear up the Charter—and pack up.” Mr. 
Muniz of Brazil™ also upheld the Report of the 
Commission, and indicated that his delegation had 
no doubt that “we are confronted by a dangerous 
situation which fits perfectly into the definition 
contained in the latter part of Article 34.” 

On July 8 Mr. Gromyko, the Representative of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, expressed 
the views of his Government.” Mr. Gromyko’s 
address had a familiar ring, for it was a sub- 
stantial reiteration of the Soviet position on the 
Commission itself and of the charges which the 
Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugoslav Representa- 
tives had made to the Security Council. The 
Soviet position had not altered since December 
1946, when Mr. Gromyko had questioned the ne- 
cessity of sending a Commission to Greece, since 
he claimed to be in possession of the essential 
facts in the case.* Mr. Gromyko declared that 
most of the incidents along the frontiers of which 
the Greek Government had made complaint were 
“unimportant episodes”. Study of the “facts”, 
he declared, showed the Greek charges to be 
“without any foundation”, while Albanian, Bul- 
garian, and Yugoslav assistance to Greek “re- 
fugees” had been “correct” and “in full accord- 
ance with the accepted provisions of international 
law”. According to the Soviet Representative, 
the Greek charges all rested on the testimony of 
false witnesses. On the other hand, without pre- 


* Ibid., pp. 31-55. 

* U.N. doe. 8/P.V./153, pp. 11-121. 

“There was something of a contrast in the statement 
of Herschel V. Johnson, the Deputy Representative of the 
United States, who remarked on December 18, 1946: “It 
seems to me to be the inescapable and self-evident duty of 
the Security Council to investigate the facts pertaining 
to these border violations without attempting at this 
time, on the basis of present information, to pre-judge 
the issues.” U.N. Security Council Official Records, First 
Year, Second Series, no. 27, p. 629. 

* An interesting check may be made on these assertions 
by an examination of the chart dealing with field in- 
vestigations in U.N. doc. 8/360, vol. II, annex V, pp. 
305-308. 
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Parasia se ares 


senting any evidence whatsoever, the Soviet Rep. 
resentative alleged that Greece had been respon- 
sible for numerous incidents along the Albanian, 
Bulgarian, and Yugoslav frontiers. He repeai 
the charge that the Commission had investigated 
only four frontier incidents and had made no 
frontier investigation at the proposal of the 
Yugoslav Representative.* Having thus disposed 
of the matter, Mr. Gromyko declared : 


“An objective study of the facts shows that the 
guilt of the Greek authorities and the Greek Goy- 
ernment in provoking frontier incidents actually 
cannot be doubted. Have we ever heard of the 
Greek Government punishing persons guilty of 
provocations on the borders with Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Albania? We have no knowledge 
of such steps by the Greek Government. The 
Greek Government either simply denies the exist- 
ence of such incidents or passes them in silence. 
Thus, it actually promotes the provocation of in- 
cidents. Therefore, the Greek Government bears 
the responsibility for such incidents.” 


He also referred to the alleged expansionist and 
aggressive foreign policy of the Greek Govern- 
ment, especially as to Northern Epirus and the 
Greek-Bulgarian frontier, although he neglected 
to point out that the EAM had espoused the 
same claims, together with a claim to Turkish 
Thrace, and he ignored the Bulgarian pretension 
to the entire Greek province of Western Thrace. 
He dwelt at some length on the problem of the 
Macedonian and Albanian (Cham) minorities in 
Greece, and declared that the charges against 
Yugoslavia with respect to the incorporation of 
“Aegean”, or Greek, Macedonia into Yugoslavia 
were “unfounded”. There had been, nevertheless, 
11 witnesses who testified concerning Yugoslav 
pretensions, and numerous statements from high 
Yugoslavan officials had been cited before the Com- 
mission, although the Yugoslav liaison representa- 
tive, on the advice of the Soviet Representative on 
the Commission, had refused to make a statement 
concerning the problem. In Mr. Gromyko’s view, 
all witnesses presented by the Greek liaison repre- 
sentative were false, while those who appeared 
against the Greek Government appeared to repre 
sent the genuine “democratic” forces in Greece. 
In a word, the entire difficulty in Greece lay in the 
fact that a “monarcho-fascist” Government re 
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pressed the people and in the fact that it was 
supported by British arms and American money. 
Mr. Gromyko charged that the establishment of 
a Commission was “not actually intended” for 
the purpose of improving relations among Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, Greece, and Yugoslavia but sim- 
ply to serve as a “screen to hide the actions of 
certain powers, actions expressing themselves in 
intervention into the internal affairs of Greece.” 

Mr. Gromyko drew the following conclusions: 
(1) Greek authorities were responsible for the 
situation along the northern frontiers of Greece; 
(2) Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Albania were 
acting in accordance with international law in 
accepting Greek refugees on their soil; (3) Greek 
allegations that Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and Al- 
bania had been guilty of provoking frontier in- 
cidents were “unfounded and contradicted by 
facts”; (4) the basic reason for complications 
between Greece and its northern neighbors lay in 
the internal situation in Greece, which was one 
of “unlimited terror against democratic parties 
and organizations and particularly against those 
forces which at the time headed the struggle of 
the Greek people against the occupying powers” ; 
(5) a number of problems between Greece and its 
neighbors, including those of renewing frontier 
arrangements and diplomatic relations, must be 
solved ; (6) the proposal to establish a Commission 
did not follow from an examination of the situa- 
tion and did not correspond with the interests of 
a speedy settlement, but to the contrary, would 
lead to friction; (7) the proposal to qualify 
future incidents on the border of Greece with 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia as “consti- 
tuting a threat to peace”, was “unfounded and 
inadmissible.” 

The proposals of the Soviet Representative, em- 
bodied in a draft resolution, rested squarely on 
those conclusions. In the first place, it was pro- 
posed that the Greek Government take measures 
to stop frontier incidents, that normal diplomatic 
relations be established between Greece and its 
northern neighbors, Albania and Bulgaria, that 
new bilateral conventions be drawn up, that the 
tefugee problem be settled through direct nego- 
tiations between the parties concerned, that dis- 
crimination against national minorities in Greece 
cease, and that the Governments of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Greece, and Yugoslavia inform the Secu- 
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rity Council every three months as to their prog- 
ress in the execution of these recommendations. It 
was also recommended that foreign troops and 
foreign military personnel be withdrawn from 
Greece and that a special Commission be estab- 
lished for the purpose of guaranteeing that for- 
eign economic aid to Greece be used “only in the 
interest of the Greek people.” ** 


Following the statement of Mr. Gromyko, the 
debate in the Security Council continued. Mr. 
Mevorah, the Representative of Bulgaria, on July 
11, 1947, repeated his earlier assertions concerning 
the work of the Commission, and added some com- 
ments on the meaning of the Charter of the United 
Nations." He contended that according to chap- 
ter VI of the Charter, “the Security Council makes 
recommendations for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, but the settlements themselves are 
left to the interested parties.” A clear distinction, 
in his view, must be made between “the decisions 
of the Council taken by virtue of Chapter VII and 
the recommendations ‘provided for in Chapter 
VI.” Establishment of the proposed commission, 
he said, was more than a recommendation; it was 
“a decision imposed regardless of whether the 
parties consent or not.” The Security Council, 
in Mr. Mevorah’s opinion, could make no such de- 
cision under chapter VI, but, “from a practical 
point of view the commission, the creation of 
which is now suggested, would not allay ill-feel- 
ings, but, on the contrary, would inflame them.” 
He considered the proposal as contrary to the Char- 
ter, unnecessary, and dangerous. 

Colonel Hodgson of Australia rejected the spe- 
cious reasoning of the Bulgarian Representative, 
indicating that it had always been the Australian 


* For text of Soviet Resolution see U.N. doc. S/404. 

* The Soviet Delegate, of course, was aware that the 
proposal for supervision of American economic aid to 
Greece by a Commission of the United Nations was 
thoroughly considered in the Security Council in Mar.— 
Apr. 1947 and rejected by the Security Council on Apr. 
18, 1947, with only the Soviet and Polish delegates sup- 
porting the proposal. See especially U.N. docs. S/P.V./123, 
126, 129, and 131. Likewise, the problem of the presence 
of British troops was considered in Feb. 1946, and after 
discussions in Aug.—Sept. 1946 the Security Council did 
not sustain the Ukrainian charge that the policy of the 
Greek Government had produced a situation in the 
Balkans endangering international peace and security. 

* U.N. doc. 8/P.V./156, pp. 16-45. 
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view that the Security Council could “only reach a 
just and impartial decision if that decision is based 
on a careful, orderly and methodical examination 
of the facts.”* He accepted the conclusions of 
the Commission and was convinced of the dangers 
inherent in the situation along the northern Greek 
frontiers. Indeed, Colonel Hodgson referred to 
recent Albanian and Yugoslav communications to 


the Security Council, charging Greece with the | 


provocation of incidents, as an illustration of the 
danger. 

Herschel V. Johnson, in a brief reply to the as- 
sertions of Mr. Mevorah as to the meaning of the 
Charter, upheld the authority of the Security 
Council to make decisions under chapter VI, citing 
a statement of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations on January 10, 1947, with respect to the 
problem of Trieste, that “the powers of the Coun- 
cil under Article 24 are not restricted to the specific 
grants of authority contained in Chapters VI, VII, 
VIII, and XII.” He noted that “the responsi- 
bility to maintain peace and security carried with it 
a power to discharge this responsibility.” Al- 
though the power was not unlimited, it was “sub- 
ject to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations”, as embodied in the first two articles of 
the Charter.”* 

M. Parodi, the Representative of France, who 
entered the discussion with a statement on July 
15,” declared that if he were convinced “that as- 
sistance has been given by the neighboring coun- 
tries of Greece to partisans fighting against the 
Greek Government”, he would base his conviction 
less on the testimony presented to the Commission 
than “on reasoning, a priori, founded on the fron- 









* Tbid., pp. 44-60. 

*See U.N. Security Council Official Records, Second 
Year, no. 3 (Jan. 10, 1947), pp. 44-45. According to art. 24 
of the Charter, Members of the United Nations confer upon 
the Security Council “primary responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, and agree that 
in carrying out its duties under this responsibility the 
Security Council acts on their behalf. 

“In discharging these duties the Security Council shall 
act in accordance with the Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations. The specific powers granted to the Secu- 
rity Council for the discharge of these duties are laid 
down in Chapters VI, VII, VIII, and XII.” U.N. doc. 
8/P.V./156, pp. 61-71. 

*U._N. doc. S/P.V./158, pp. 11-42. 

™ Tbid., pp. 42-51. 
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tier incidents.” Frontier incidents, however, were 


only one of the elements in the situation. Goir , 
over the Report of the Commission in some detai “ 
M. Parodi noted his acceptance of the recommen ta 

dations of the Commission. He stressed, howeve the 
the conciliatory rather than the investigatory as - 


pects of the proposed new Commission, as em 
bodied in the resolution offered by the Represen Be 
tive of the United States. M. Parodi preferred ta >” 


have a small commission rather than one composed - 
of all 11 members of the Security Council. He uo 
was also interested in the question of the head) 
quarters of the proposed Commission, suggesting net 
that it did not need, perhaps, a permanent head “a 
quarters, and proposing that its first meeting b 7 
held in Geneva, Switzerland. He believed thai a 
the Commission should “organize and leave in the — 
field means of observation.” In view of report ” 
which had just been received concerning events i 1 
the Konitza area along the Greek-Albanian fron ‘ 

tier, M. Parodi did not feel that it was possible “tal -” 
contemplate that we may dispense with an organi. i 
zation qualified to carry out the new enquiry in 4 
rapid manner.” Disagreeing with the Bulgarian , 
thesis, M. Parodi argued that since the Security + 


Council had the power to establish the original} 
Commission of Investigation, it certainly had the we 
power, under article 34 of the Charter, “to main} 
tain in the field at the present time a new body en- 
trusted with the same functions as the old Com} * ‘ 
mission.” The maintenance of such a new body 
appeared, moreover, “sufficiently justified by thy ™ 
circumstances referred to in the Report.” Sal 


The Chinese Representative, who supported tht} alle 
proposal of the United States, pointed out thal] pide 
under consideration was a Report of the firs 
United Nations Commission of Investigation ani} ,),, 
urged that “an early and speedy implementation aff 4... 
these proposals will, on the one hand, bring ordéf},,,.. 
and peace to the Balkans, and on the other hand did 
increase the confidence of the world in the United that 
Nations as an organization which is really able ie 
to maintain peace and security in every part of the Goy 
world.” 
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Mr. Lopez of Colombia, like his French col- 
league, stressed the note of conciliation in the es- 
tablishment of a new commission.” He felt that 
the situatiou in the Balkans, “far from improving, 
‘Shas grown worse since the establishment of the 
“f Subsidiary Group of the Commission of Investi- 
gation 10 weeks ago.” Nevertheless, he felt that 
perhaps too much emphasis had been given to the 
matter of assessing responsibilities for the situa- 
tion on the northern Greek frontiers and not 
h call enough to conciliation. “Prompt and effective 
aati action” by the Security Council was required to 

“E restore neighborly relations in that area. The 





senta- 






7 Report of the Commission left no doubt in his 
- } mind that a situation existed, the continuation of 


which was, “in fact, likely to endanger the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.” The 
Colombian Delegation concurred in the proposals 
of the Commission, but it was not convinced that 
the proposed Commission should have its head- 
quarters in Salonika or be composed of all 11 mem- 
7 ia bers of the Security Council. 
vari Mr. Johnson, in speaking later, was impressed 
il rity with the note of unanimity which had been sound- 
iginal ed by various delegations.“ He felt that the sit- 
id thi Ution along the Greek frontiers was becoming 
main} VOre- He stressed that the resolution presented 
dy on by the United States was “embued with the spirit 
of conciliation.” He reiterated his belief that the 
- body proposed Commission should be composed of 11 
oy the members and that its headquarters should be in 
Salonika because of its proximity to the troubled 
-fullyjarea. Mr. El Khouri, the Representative of Syria, 
stated) ¢Xpressed his own support of the position of the 
- -weret United States. 
ressei} At this point, the Representatives of Albania 
“com}and Yugoslavia once more joined in the discus- 
Chat} sion. Colonel Kerenxhi wanted to deny all the 
ssion.'| “rumors” which had been circulated concerning 
2d tht} alleged Albanian complicity in the Konitza in- 
t that} cidents of July 9-13, and to speak once more con- 
> first terning the question of the Chams.* Dr. Vilfan 
mn an »}s branded false the rumors concerning this inci- 
ion OH dent and repeated charges concerning Greek wit- 
order nesses. Ambassador Dendramis of Greece, who 
a did not desire to enter into polemics, indicated 
J “il that if the Representative of Albania wanted his 
y f the assertions to be believed he could have asked his 
or {Government to cooperate with the Subsidiary 
Group by helping it to ascertain the facts. 
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A motion to accelerate the Security Council’s 
discussion of the Greek problem was not carried, 
and the debate continued on July 17, when Mr. 
Lange, President of the Security Council, ex- 
pounded his views as the Representative of Po- 
land.” Mr. Lange was in full agreement with the 
Soviet Representative. Referring to certain con- 
clusions, like his Soviet colleague, Mr. Lange de- 
clared that “the Members of the Commission, for 
some extraneous reasons, were compelled to estab- 
lish a verdict of guilty against the northern neigh- 
bors of Greece in spite of their inability to prove 
it.” Like his Soviet colleague, too, he found the 
entire trouble within Greece itself. Naturally, 
too, Mr. Lange was unable to accept the recom- 
mendation that a new Commission be set up. The 
only way to solve the problem was to restore “dem- 
ocratic freedom” within Greece and bring about 
the withdrawal of foreign troops and foreign 
military personnel from Greece—as the Soviet 
Representative had already proposed in his ad- 
dress of July 8. 

Although Dr. Vilfan complimented the Polish 
Representative on his perspicacity as to the Greek 
problem and rehearsed his earlier charges concern- 
ing the Commission and its work,” his sentiments 
were not shared by the great majority of the Se- 
curity Council. The next day both Sir Alexander 
Cadogan and Colonel Hodgson asked that the re- 
marks concerning the alleged manner in which the 
majority of the Commission had reached its con- 
clusions be expunged from the record, and Colonel 
Hodgson declared that Mr. Lange’s statement was 
“the most insulting remark ever made in the his- 
tory of the Security Council about the Govern- 
ments of other Members of the Security Coun- 
cil.” * 

Mr. Gromyko entered the debate for a second 
time with a lengthy address on July 17,” giving 
his own interpretation as to the powers of the 
Security Council under chapter VI. Once more 


* Tbid., pp. 51-68. 


* Ibid., pp. 66-85. 

* Ibid., pp. 86-90. 

* Ibid., pp. 96-105. 

* Ibid., pp. 106-111. 

U.N. doc. 8/P.V./159, pp. 26-46. 

* Ibid., pp. 66-93. 

* U.N. doc. S/P.V./160, pp. 46-60, 61. 
” Ibid., pp. 6-45. 





he declared that the Commission had reached 
conclusions which were not in conformity with 
the facts in the case and indicated that the con- 
clusions were reached on the basis of preconceived 
ideas. Once more, too, he rejected the draft reso- 
lution presented by the United States, arguing 
that it bluntly ignored “the sovereign rights of 
governments” and imposed “a decision which is 
incompatible both with the factual situation and 
with the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations.” Reverting to a familiar theme, Mr. 
Gromyko declared : 

“Every objective-thinking person, in evaluating 
the existing situation, can only come to the con- 
clusion that the creation of this commission is 
intended not for the pacific settlement of disputes 
between Greece on the one hand and Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria and Albania on the other, but rather 
for some other purpose. If the Security Council 
should accept the resolution proposed by the 
United States, objective-thinking people could 
consider this step as an attempt to create a screen 
behind which actions could be committed by 
certain states in Greece that would constitute an 
actual interference in the internal affairs of 
Greece.” 


In Mr. Gromyko’s view there were problems re- 
quiring settlement, however, such as those of bor- 
der conventions, the refugee problem, and the 
problem of minorities. But a solution of these 
problems could be found if there were “good will”, 
without the establishment of a commission such as 
proposed by the United States. The experience of 
the Commission of Investigation and of the Sub- 
sidiary Group had demonstrated that such bodies 
only complicated problems without bringing about 
any improvement in the situation. Mr. Gromyko 
also insisted : 


“All decisions of the Security Council on the ques- 
tion now before us will be on the basis of Chapter 
VI of the Charter of the United Nations, the Chap- 
ter dealing with the pacific settlement of disputes. 


"U.N. doc. S/P.V./161, pp. 21-46. Note also the com- 
ments of Dr. Vilfan and Colonel Kerenxhi. 

” For the detailed discussions see U.N. docs. S/P.V./163, 
164, 165, 166, 167, 168, and 169. For the proposed amend- 
ments see U.N. docs. 8/429, 430. 

“For the detailed record of the vote see U.N. doc. 
S/P.V./170, pp. 2-41. 

™ Tbid., p. 41. 
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Therefore, all the decisions of the Security Council 
on this question will be in the nature of recommer 
dations; they will have nothing in common with 
the provisions of Article 25 of the Charter.” 


In the end, the Soviet Representative emphasized 
no doubt in contrast to other States—that the 
Soviet Union had only the single objective of 
settling the dispute between Greece and its north 
ern neighbors. It could have no other interest 
“in this question or in any other question befo 
the Security Council”, and hoped that all othe 
members of the Security Council would be guided 
by the same interests. 

The fact that the general debate had really beer 
closed on July 17, in the interest of discussing 
and voting on the proposal of the United States 
did not prevent Mr. Mevorah, on July 18, fron 
making once more his usual charges about the evi- 
dence examined by the Commission." The meet 
ing was exhausted with other comments, and if 
was not before July 22 that the specific discussion 
of the proposal of the United States really got 
under way. 


The U.S. Proposal and the Soviet Veto 


The essential discussion of the draft resolution 
presented by the United States really began on 
July 22 and continued until July 29. In the end 
the resolution was modified in the sense of clari- 
fication and of laying additional stress on the con- 
ciliatory features of the proposal by amendments 
proposed by the United Kingdom and France* 
The vote on the resolution was taken in the after 
noon of July 29, paragraph by paragraph.* Each 
paragraph was approved by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Security Council, generally nine t 
two, although the Soviet Representative abstained 
on each paragraph. The final vote on the resolu 
tion as a whole was nine to two, with Poland and 
the Soviet Union voting in the negative. The 
resolution, therefore, was not carried. 

Immediately following the Soviet veto, Mr. 
Johnson, the Deputy Representative of the United 
States, in moving an immediate adjournment, de 
clared : * 

“In the opinion of my delegation, what has just 
happened produces a very grave situation, which 
it is not necessary to explain in any detail. Iam 
confident that many of the Members of the Counel 
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feel the same desire to consult their respective 
governments which I certainly feel.” 


The Deputy Representative of the United King- 
dom, Mr. Lawford, expressed a similar feeling. 
The discussion of the Greek problem was there- 
upon adjourned until the following day.* 

It was a foregone conclusion that the resolution 
presented by the Soviet Union, which placed the 
entire responsibility for all the difficulties on the 
Greek frontier on the Greek Government itself, 
would not meet the approval of the Security 
Council. Only the Representatives of the Soviet 
Union and Poland supported the resolution when 
it was voted upon on Monday, August 4, 1947." 


The Attempt at Compromise 


Between August 4 and August 19, 1947, several 
attempts were made within the Security Council 
to work out some compromise which might prove 
acceptable to the members of that body. The Rep- 
resentative of Poland, Mr. Lange, placed a resolu- 
tion, long foreshadowed, before the Security 
Council on August 4, but it was hardly in the 
interest of serious compromise.” This resolution 
merely called on Greece and its northern neigh- 
bors “to do their utmost to establish normal good 
neighbor relations.” It also called for the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations between Greece 
on the one hand and Albania and Bulgaria on the 
other, and for more normal relations between 
Greece and Yugoslavia. New frontier conven- 
tions were also recommended, and the parties were 
urged to settle the problem of refugees “in the 
spirit of mutual understanding and friendly rela- 
tions.” Although the Polish resolution received 
the approval of the Representatives of Bulgaria 
and of the Soviet Union, no one else approved of 
it. Mr. Lopez of Colombia believed an inter- 
national commission necessary “in order to bring 
about a settlement of the Balkan question”, and 
he also thought it essential to have the assistance 
of the Security Council. In the interest of finding 
some solution, Mr. Lopez proposed that a sub- 
committee be appointed, composed of representa- 
tives of the delegations which had submitted pro- 
posals on the Greek question, in order to ascertain 
whether it was possible to formulate a new draft 
resolution.®* 

Sir Alexander Cadogan pointed out that the 
Representative of Poland had merely chosen a 
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few paragraphs which had appeared in the Soviet 
and American drafts with the very doubtful idea 
that they would simply be approved unani- 
mously.*® Adoption of such proposals, he 
thought, aside from “being completely ineffec- 
tive,” would “be a terrible confession of failure 
on the part of the Council.” Sir Alexander saw 
no reason for abdicating entirely merely because 
of the Soviet veto on July 29. He could “not 
possibly vote for the Polish resolution. ... Cer- 
tainly I do not think it would have any good effect 
on the Balkan situation. On the other hand, it 
would have a very bad effect on the reputation 
of the Security Council. Rather than do some 
things,” the Representative of the United King- 
dom “would prefer to leave it on record that the 
Council had done its best and by a large majority 
had proposed a practical and impartial solution, 
which had been vetoed.” On the other hand, he 
thought the proposal of Mr. Lopez for the estab- 
lishment of a subcommittee to survey the pros- 
pects of a compromise solution to be a good one. 

It was difficult for Mr. Johnson to believe that 
the Polish resolution “could be thought by the Se- 
curity Council to be even an approximate solution 
of the problem.” “© He thought there was an atmos- 
phere of “total unreality” about the resolution. 
The Polish Representative, he said, had “made 
entirely clear what his opinions are”—the Greek 
Government was entirely to blame for the situa- 
tion, the others were “the innocent little Slavic- 
Albanian brothers who are menaced by this 
wicked fascist Greek wolf.” 

There was a brief discussion on August 5, 
although a large portion of the time was given 
to a consideration of the Egyptian problem. 
The Representative of Greece, Ambassador 
Dendramis, called attention to a communication 
of July 31, 1947, from the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of Greece urging coercive measures under 
chapter VII of the Charter. Ambassador 
Dendramis also asked for a prompt vote on the 
Polish resolution. He thought it “time to proceed 


* Ibid., pp. 42-43. 

* U.N. doc. 8./P.V./174, pp. 2-70A. 

* Tbhid., pp. 71-81. For text of Polish resolution see U.N. 
doe. S/464. 

* U.N. doc. 8/P.V./174, pp. 82-91. 

* Ibid., pp. 92-97. 

“ Tbid., pp. 98-105. 
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to prompt and decisive action which will ensure 
the respect of the principles of the Charter and 
the decisions of the Council.” 

As the discussion continued, Mr. Lange urged 
passage of his resolution. Mr, Gromyko, who 
favored the Polish resolution, could see little 
worth while in the Colombian proposal for a sub- 
committee. Indeed, he could not see that the 
Colombian proposal differed much from that of 
the United States. One could not “change the 
United States resolution by giving it a good 
washing, by giving it a haircut, applying some 
powder, or applying some lipstick, and then ex- 
pect that this will make it more beautiful in the 
eyes of the Soviet Union delegation.” Like his 
Soviet and Polish colleagues, Dr. Vilfan ap- 
proved of the Polish resolution, and Colonel 
Kerenxhi also thought that “it certainly would 
help in the solution of the problem before us.” “ 

The Polish resolution was voted on by the 
Security Council on August 6, receiving the sup- 
port only of the Soviet Union and Poland.* Im- 
mediately thereafter the Colombian proposal for 
the establishment of a subcommittee, “in order to 
ascertain the possibility of formulating a new 
draft resolution which the subcommittee can 
recommend for the approval of the Council”, was 
submitted to a vote. There was no great prospect 
that the subcommittee could produce the magic 
formula, but it received the support of the repre- 
sentatives of 10 members of the Security Council, 
with only the representative of the Soviet Union 
abstaining.“ 

Already some proposals were at hand for the 
consideration of the subcommittee as well as for 
the Security Council itself. One of these was the 
Australian proposal which recognized that a 
situation dangerous to the peace existed, called on 


“U.N. doc. S/P.V./176, pp. 76-80. 

* Idid., pp. 83-95. 

* Ibid., pp. 96-100. 

“ Ibid., pp. 101-106, 106-107. 

“U.N. doc. 8/P.V./177, pp. 36-40. 

“ Tbid., pp. 41-62. Members of the subcommittee were 
the Representatives of the U.S., the U.S.S.R., France, 
Poland, the U.K., Colombia, and Australia. 

“Ibid., pp. 66-75. For text of Australian proposal 
see U.N. doc. 8/471. 

“U.N. doc. S/P.V./177, pp. 76-91. For text of Colombian 
proposal see U.N. doc. 8/472. 

“U.N. doc. S/P.V./177, pp. 111-125. 

© For text see U.N. doc. 8/389. 
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the parties to cease all acts of provocation, di- 
rected that they enter into negotiations to relieve 
the tension and report to the Security Council on 
the steps taken to give effect to the resolution, and 
called for the appointment of frontier observers.” 
Another proposal was that of the Colombian Dele- 
gation.“ According to the Colombian resolution, 
the Security Council was to ask Greece, Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to cease all acts likely 
to increase the tension and unrest in the frontier 
areas, and to refrain from supporting elements 
aiming at the overthrow of the governments, 
Support of armed bands was considered a threat 
to peace within the meaning of the Charter. The 
Security Council was also to urge upon the four 
governments the following measures: (1) the 
establishment of diplomatic relations; (2) nego- 
tiation of frontier conventions for the regulation 
and control of frontiers and pacific settlement of 
disputes; (3) negotiation of conventions for the 
voluntary transfer of minorities; and (4) adequate 
solution of the refugee problem. The Colombian 
resolution also called for the establishment of a 
Commission composed of the representatives of 
three of its five permanent members and four of its 
six nonpermanent members, whose functions were 
to be largely of a conciliatory nature, and whose 
headquarters were to be established in such places 
as its work required. Border observers were to be 
attached to the Commission. 

Following this discussion, Ambassador Den- 
dramis, the Representative of Greece, spoke at 
some length concerning the situation along the 
northern frontiers of Greece,** particularly as it 
stood in view of the veto on July 29 of the resolu- 
tion of the United States. He reverted to his 
communication of June 26, 1947,” on the threat to 
the peace by the northern neighbors of Greece, 
criticized the Soviet attitude as expressed in the 
veto of the resolution of the United States, and 
then declared : 


“Greece wants the Council to have uninterrupted 
and untrammeled access to the truth ; Greece wants 
the Council to find out before it is too late which of 
the parties sincerely desires to restore good- 
neighbourly and normal diplomatic relations; 
Greece wants the continuing attacks by armed 
bands from across the borders to be stopped so that 
destruction may be succeeded by construction ; and 
finally, Greece wants the Council to prepare the 
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way for decisive action in the event that these at- 
tacks do not cease.” 


Greece desired action under chapter VII because 
the Soviet veto and the defiance of Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia “were excused on the 
ground that the Commission of Investigation 
was not authorized by Chapter VI.” Ambassador 
Dendramis went on to say that the truth could not 
“be stifled by a veto. And the truth is that there 
has been aggression on the part of the three Soviet 
satellites ; that peace is more than threatened in the 
Balkans; that there has occurred a breach of the 
peace in southeastern Europe that threatens the 
peace of the whole world.” Mr. Dendramis then 
cited the communication of the Foreign Minister 
of Greece, dated July 31:% 


“The fact that the mild and conciliatory 
measures which the Council sought first to apply 
were defeated by a vote of two Members against 
the nine that voted in their favor, cannot fail to 
encourage the bellicose elements in southeastern 
Europe to intensify their campaign of destruction. 
To stop the intensifications and spread of this un- 
declared war, the Members of the Security Coun- 
cil will appreciate the necessity of demonstrating 
promptly and energetically the determination of 
the overwhelming majority of the Members of the 
United Nations to uphold the principles of the 
Charter.” 


The Greek Representative, therefore, requested 
the Security Council to determine whether there 
did exist “a threat to the peace, breach of the peace 
or aggression within the meaning of Article 39 
of the Charter.” 

Mr. El Khouri, President of the Security Coun- 
cil, was sorry that Ambassador Dendramis had 
used the term “satellites” in connection with Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, and explained 
that the Security Council had not yet “decided to 
deal with this matter under Chapter VII.” Dr. 
Vilfan, once more, asserted that the Greek charges 
were unfounded, and declared that they were just 
another “new step on the part of the Greek Gov- 
ernment to justify measures of oppression against 
the Greek people.” ® 

The discussion continued on August 7, with Mr. 
Mevorah of Bulgaria accusing the Greek Repre- 
sentative of “an intolerable insult” to his country 
in the use of the word “satellite”, and declaring 
that he could speak with more justice if he used a 
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similar word with respect to the Greek Govern- 
ment. He denied any threat to the peace under 
chapter VII, justified the Soviet veto of the reso- 
lution of the United States, repeated previous as- 
sertions with respect to the Commission of Investi- 
gation, and reiterated his own interpretation “of 
the essence of the Greek affair.” Nevertheless, the 
did declare: ™ 


“The fights between the Government forces and 
the Greek partisans will continue to take place on 
our border, and certainly there will be refugees 
who will cross the border. There will always be 
a Greek witness, although unreliable, who will be 
ready to state that he saw or heard how a partisan 
group crossed the border. As long as matters re- 
main so, the Council can rest undisturbed. If only 
such little incidents occur under present condi- 
tions, it will not mean anything and may even be 
interpreted as a healthy sign.” ) 


Colonel Kerenxhi of Albania continued the same 
argument with special emphasis, of course, on the 
falsity of all the Greek charges with respect to 
Albania, referring particularly to the incidents in 
the Konitza area during July 1947.* 

The discussion of the Greek problem closed and 
the President of the Security Council announced 
that that body would await the Report of its 
newly appointed subcommittee, which was to be 
forthcoming on Monday, August 11.°* 


The Security Council and the Subsidiary Group ” 


By the first week in August 1947 the Subsidiary 
Group had held more than 80 meetings in the 


"U.N. doc. 8/451. 

"U.N. doc. S/P.V./177, pp. 126-130. 

™ Ibid., pp. 131-136. 

“U.N. doc. S/P.V./178, pp. 36-60. 

. ™ Tbid., pp. 58-60. Italics are the author’s. 

* Ibid., pp. 61-68. On Aug. 11 Colonel Kerenxhi charged 
the Greek Government with new provocations consisting 
of 15 flights by Greek aircraft over Albanian territory 
(U.N. doc. 8/492). This charge was promptly denied by 
the Representative of Greece, who indicated that it “could 
be verified without difficulty were the Albanian Govern- 
ment prepared to cooperate with the Subsidiary Group of 
the Commission of Investigation, which represents the 
Security Council on the spot, and to request that Group 
to investigate its allegations.” (U.N. doc. 8/494.) 

™* U.N. doc. S/P.V./178, pp. 69-70. 

“For the foundation of the Subsidiary Group see part 
I of this article, Butzetin of Aug. 10, 1947, pp. 287-289. 
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course of its work of gathering evidence concern- 
ing the situation along the northern frontiers of 
Greece. There was general agreement, even after 
Mr. Gromyko’s veto of the draft resolution on 
July 29, that the Subsidiary Group, which had been 
established as a result of the action of the Security 
Council and of the Commission of Investigation 
in April 1947, continued to exist, and would exist 
until a “new decision” of the Security Council. 
This was certainly the view of Mr. Lopez, the Rep- 
resentative of Colombia, while M. Parodi of 
France felt that, in view of the situation after the 
exercise of the veto by the Soviet Representative, 
“the solution would be to keep the Commission of 
Investigation on the spot as well as its Subsidiary 
Group. .”58 The President of the Secu- 
rity Council, Mr. El Khouri of Syria declared on 
August 6: * 


“, . . Since the Commission of Inquiry re- 
mains in existence as long as no resolution is 
adopted in connection with its report, it is my 
opinion that the Commission should continue its 
investigation and should continue to exercise the 
functions bestowed upon it by the Security Coun- 
cil; it may then be able to submit new proposals in 
the future which may perhaps be adopted by the 
Council.” 


Since the Security Council, in the light of its reso- 
Jution of April 18, 1947, had reached no new de- 
cision as to the Greek problem, Mr. El Khouri 
therefore considered : 


“that the Subsidiary Group must remain in ex- 
istence, and must continue fulfilling the functions 


™ For these statements by Mr. Lopez (Aug. 4, 1947) and 
M. Parodi (Aug. 5, 1947), see U.N. docs. S/P.V./174, p. 91, 
and S/P.V./176, pp. 81, 82. Mr. Gromyko indicated that he 
wished to express his own views at the appropriate time, 
but was not yet ready to discuss the matter. U.N. docs. 
8/P.V./176, pp. 97-100, and 8/P.V./177, p. 56. 

” U.N. doc. 8/P.V./177, pp. 21-30. 

”Mr. Johnson thought “that the Commission and its 
Subsidiary Group continue to exist, and an affirmative 
decision of the Council will be necessary to terminate the 
existence of those bodies under the present circumstances.” 
U.N. doc. S/P.V./177, p. 57. It may also be noted that 
a compromise resolution submitted by Mr. Lopez stipu- 
lated that a proposed new Commission should supersede 
both the original Commission and its Subsidiary Group. 
Ibid., pp. 80, 82-85. 

“U.N. doc. S/P.V./180, pp. 2-80. 

* Tbid., pp. 31-40. 

“U.N. docs. 8/471 and 8/471 / Add. 1. 
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alloted to it by the terms of reference given in the 
aforementioned Resolution, until a new Resolution 
or decision is adopted by the Security Council, 
No decision has been taken by the Security Coun- 
cil as to the fate of the Subsidiary Group or the 
Commission, and it goes without saying that their 
existence continues until such resolution is 
adopted.” 


Mr. Johnson of the United States fully supported | 


this point of view.” 


The Final Debates in the Security Council 


By mid-August it appeared that the Security 
Council was in the final stages of its discussion and 
debate concerning the report of the Commission | 
of Investigation. On August 12, Dr. Vilfan, the 
Representative of Yugoslavia, repeated his as- 
sertions concerning the “incorrect way” in which 
the majority on the Security Council approached | 
the solution of the Greek problem." Once more 
he charged that the conclusions of the majority 
of the Commission were “obviously based on false 
witnesses”, and that “in solving questions which — 
arose during the investigation, it was led by par- 
tiality and preconceived ideas.” This was like- 
wise true of the Subsidiary Group, which “did not — 
exercise the dignity befitting an organ of the | 
Security Council,” and which was only established, | 
according to Dr. Vilfan’s view, after the formula- | 
tion of the “Truman Doctrine”, in order “to 
justify an increase in the interference in Greece.” 

As the discussion continued, Mr. Lopez reported 
that the Subcommittee, which had been set up on 
August 6 for the purpose of effecting some sort 
of workable compromise,” had failed, and the Se- 
curity Council, therefore, passed on to a consid- 
eration of the Australian resolution. This reso- 
lution,® as amended by the Representative of the 
United States, declared that the situation along 
the northern frontiers of Greece constituted a 
threat to the peace under article 39, chapter VII 
of the Charter, called on Greece, Albania, Yugo- 
slavia, and Bulgaria to cease all provocative acts, 
directed that the parties concerned, under article 
40 of the Charter, enter into negotiations in an 
endeavor to relieve the tension, and called on the 
interested governments to report before Septem- 
ber 6, 1947, concerning the steps taken to give 
effect to the resolution. To insure execution of 
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this decision, the Security Council was to appoint 


observers with the duty of reporting directly to’ 


the Security Council, and, pending their arrival 
on the spot, the Subsidiary Group was “directed 
to report to the Council regarding the compliance 
of the parties with this decision.” 

In explaining his resolution, Colonel Hodgson 


| indicated that the deadlock in the Security Coun- 


cil had “been caused by one factor,” but he de- 


clared that the Security Council could not declare 
to the world “that we are impotent as a Security 
Council; that we cannot fulfill the functions laid 
down for us in the Charter. To my mind, that 
would be disastrous.” The only thing left to do, 
in Colonel Hodgson’s view, was “for the Subsidi- 


_ ary Group to remain in Greece with all the powers 


with which this Council can clothe it”. Neverthe- 
less, he pointed out that the Subsidiary Group had 
failed to get the cooperation of Albania, Bulgaria, 


_ and Yugoslavia in the execution of its work. In 


view of the admission of all parties concerned that 
a state dangerous to the peace of the world existed 
in the region, the Representative of Australia 
considered it natural that the Security Council 
should proceed under chapter VII of the Charter. 

Mr. Johnson of the United States supported the 


_ Australian proposal, and then proceeded to state 





the views of the United States at this stage of the 
Security Council’s consideration of the Greek 
problem. He declared that the Security Council 
was faced with a “complete deadlock which pre- 
vents it from taking the necessary measures to deal 
with the factual situation along the Greek border.” 
Under these circumstances, the only course left 
was to register “for the whole world the opinion of 
its Members as to the facts and what action they 
are prepared to take under the Charter.” There 
was no longer a necessity “of attempting to ap- 
pease further a threatening veto.” Mr. Johnson 
continued : 


“It is the view of the United States Government 
that Greece is in grave peril. This peril results 
from the guerrilla warfare now being waged 
against the Greek Government by Communist- 
led bands actively supported by Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia and by the Communist 
Party of Greece. It is perfectly clear that the 
Governments of the three northern countries are 
working in close conjunction with the Greek 
Communists with a common objective—the estab- 
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lishment in Greece of a minority totalitarian gov- 
ernment which would be subservient to the Com- 
munist-controlled countries.” 


Mr. Johnson believed that with the assistance of 
the United States and of other nations and inter- 
national organizations, Greece could solve her do- 
mestic difficulties “provided she is relieved of the 
constantly growing threat from the north.” The 
threat could be checked if “firmly faced by the 
United Nations.” He pointed out that the resolu- 
tion presented by the United States on June 27 had 
been designed to establish order along the northern 
Greek frontiers. Accepted by nine delegations on 
the Security Council, implementation of these pro- 
posals was “frustrated by the adverse vote of one 
of the permanent Members.” During the debate in 
the Security Council the situation had grown 
worse. Mr. Johnson declared : 


“We believe that the evidence laid before the 
Council by the Commission and the Subsidiary 
Group, taken in conjunction with the renewed re- 
quest of the Greek Government and the continued 
defiance of the Security Council by Albania, Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia, now more than ever, obli- 
gates the Council to seek positive measures which 
would, if adopted, have a reasonable prospect of 
success. We believe that this course is required 
by the terms of the Charter, by common logic and 
by the necessity for preserving the position of this 
Council commensurate with its responsibility.” 


Even if the efforts of the Council should be 
blocked by the veto, the effort would be worth while, 
for a failure by the Council to meet the issue 
squarely “would be a signal to aggressors and 
potential aggressors in other places that they could 
act with impunity, secure in the belief that their 
actions would be tacitly condoned.” 

Mr. Johnson therefore hoped that the majority 
of the Council would join in seeking action under 
chapter VII of the Charter. It was his thought 
that should the Council find itself unable to afford 
Greece the necessary protection, “the problem must 
inevitably be carried to the General Assembly.” 
If the majority of the Council found that the three 
neighbors of Greece were guilty of acts of aggres- 
sion against Greece and that a threat to the peace 
existed, such action would “provide a powerful 


“U.N. doc. S/P.V./180, pp. 41-55. 
* Tbid., pp. 56-65. 
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impetus for formal action by the General As- 
sembly.” He then concluded: 


“My Government will not sit idly by while the 
territorial integrity and political independence of 
a Member of the United Nations are challenged. 
We do not consider that our obligations or the 
obligations of the United Nations in this regard 
are ended merely because we have seen our ob- 
jectives frustrated by the veto of another per- 
manent Member of the Council. It becomes all too 
clear that this veto has been used in defence of the 
aggressions of Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria. 
Greece’s right to exist is involved in this case. 

“We wish to make it very clear that we shall 
not hesitate to exhaust every available means 
within the framework of the Charter of the United 
Nations to maintain international peace and to 
provide Greece with whatever protection she may 
need in the future. 

“The continued failure, so far, of the Security 
Council to take effective action in this case be- 
cause of the Soviet Union veto cannot, in the 
opinion of the United States Government, pre- 
clude individual or collective action by States will- 
ing to act, so long as they act in accordance with 
the general purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. This is particularly true when such in- 
dividual or collective action is in support of a 
policy or course of action which has the approval 
of a clear preponderance of the permanent and 
non-permanent Members of the Security Council. 

“In the case of the blocking of Security Council 
action by the veto, we are confident that the Gen- 
eral Assembly will exercise its powers to the limit 
for the protection of Greece. 

“The United States, for its part would be pre- 
pared to comply with any General Assembly 
recommendations for the solution of this prob- 
lem. It would also be prepared to co-operate with 
like-minded Members of the United Nations in 


* Jbid., pp. 66-80. Mr. Mevorah denied Greek charges 
as to the Bulgarian-Yugoslav agreement with respect to 
the union of “the three parts of Macedonia to be included 
within Yugoslavia.” The statement had been denied, “in 
the most categorical manner,” that the Bulgarian Premier, 
Mr. Dimitrov, had made any declaration to this effect. 
Ambassador Dendramis, however, reiterated his position 
at the close of the debate on Aug. 12, 1947. See U.N. doc. 
$/P.V./180, pp. 66-75, 81. 

“U.N. doc. 8/486. 

“U.N. doc. S/P.V./183, pp. 21-90. 
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taking any steps which might become necessary, 
within the terms of the Assembly recommendations 
or within the provisions of the Charter, to afford 
Greece the protection to which we think she is 
entitled under the Charter.” 


Mr. Mevorah, the Bulgarian Representative, 
followed immediately, repeating charges previ- 
ously made, and stating that the proposed action 
of the Security Council would be a “denial of jus- 
tice” to Bulgaria.** He disagreed, naturally, with 
the draft resolution of the Australian Delegation 
and took issue with the Representative of the 
United States, denying that there was a threat to 
the peace. 

Mr. Johnson then proposed a resolution which 
found Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia guilty of 
having assisted and supported the Greek guerrillas 
and of continuing to do so.” In view of these ac- 
tions, according to the draft resolution, the Secur- 
ity Council would determine “that such assistance 
and support to the guerrillas” constituted “a threat 
to the peace within the meaning of Chapter VII 
of the Charter”, and call upon Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia to “cease and desist” from any fur- 
ther assistance to the guerrillas, and direct the Sub- 
sidiary Group to report to the Security Council 
“on the compliance of Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia with this order”. Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia were called upon “to cooperate 
with Greece in the settlement of their disputes and 
to keep the Security Council informed of the prog- 
ress of the settlement.” Finally, the Security 
Council was to remain seized of the question and 
was to take “such further action in connection with 
the enforcement of its order and the settlement of 
the dispute as may from time to time be necessary.” 

The discussion continued on August 14, with 
an opening statement of some length from Mr. 
Gromyko, the Representative of the Soviet Union, 
who opposed any action under chapter VII of 
the Charter.* In his view, the proposals then 
before the Council would “only create additional 
complications in the relations” among Greece, Al- 
bania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. Obviously, 
since the Soviet Union was “interested in the e& 
tablishment of friendly relations between those 
states, it could not therefore agree with the pro 
posed resolution.” Were one really interested in 
improving relations between Greece and its 
neighbors, Mr. Gromyko thought, it would be 
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necessary to remove the causes which had led to 
the difficulties : 


“These causes are to be found in the situation 
that was created in Greece—a situation which is 
characterized by a bitter fight between the forces 
of democracy and the anti-democratic forces 
which are centered around the present Greek 
Government, in which Government important 
places are occupied by people who compromised 
and collaborated with the enemy in the past.” 


Mr. Gromyko also spoke of foreign interference 
in the internal affairs of Greece and repeated his 
proposal that foreign troops and military per- 
sonnel be recalled from Greece and that a special 
commission be established to assure that foreign 
assistance “would be used only in the interests of 
the Greek people.” According to the Soviet Rep- 
resentative, “the crudest interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of Greece comes from the United 
States at the present time.” 

He insinuated that the American proposals with 
respect to the Greek problem were not associated 
with any attempt to solve the problem but were 
aimed “at the creation of a commission which 
would undertake tasks and functions” which could 
not be justified in any case, either “by the situa- 
tion on the northern borders of Greece,” or “by the 
Charter of the United Nations.” Once more, Mr. 
Gromyko, like his Albanian, Bulgarian, and Yugo- 
slav colleagues, repeated that the proposal to estab- 
lish a Commission was “incompatible with the 
sovereignty of the states and with the principles 
of the United Nations.” Moreover, border ob- 
servers “would have nothing to do on the terri- 
tory of Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, for the 
provocation with relation to these border incidents 
comes from the Greek side.” Likewise, Mr. 
Gromyko could not agree as to the proposed solu- 
tion of the problem of refugees, as suggested in the 
draft resolution of the United States, or as to the 
proposed solution of the problem of minorities, 
since all that was really necessary was an “appro- 
priate recommendation to the Greek Govern- 
ment”, which was solely at fault, to cease its ob- 
jectionable actions in these matters. 

But Mr. Gromyko had other grounds for objec- 
tion, if these did not suffice, for he remarked : ® 


“Leaving aside the fact that the creation of a 
commission with tasks and functions which are 
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incompatible with the sovereignty of states and 
which are not warranted by the situation on the 
northern Greek borders is inacceptable, and leav- 
ing aside the aims which are being pursued by the 
creation of such a commission, one must indicate 
that the above-mentioned formal argument is also 
unfounded. It is difficult to expect an objective 
approach by the majority of the commission to- 
ward all the four States concerned. The experi- 
ence of the previous Commission gives us evidence 
of that fact. 

“The Commission that was established previ- 
ously has shown unusual interest in all kinds of 
information and statements coming from the 
Greek side, however unfounded and ridiculous 
they may be. But the same Commission constantly 
refused to’ investigate cases in which the Greek 
authorities were guilty and to which their atten- 
tion was drawn, for example, by the Government 
of Yugoslavia. Can this be called an objective 
and disinterested approach? No, this certainly 
has a different name.” 


Because of the views of the Soviet Representa- 
tive concerning the Greek situation, he had vetoed 
the American resolution on July 29, and nothing 
had happened since that day to change his opinion. 
Indeed, he remarked : 


“Logic and common sense show us that since the 
United States proposals which were presented 
earlier on the basis of Chapter VI of the Charter 
were not accepted, on the basis of the reasoning ex- 
pressed by me earlier the new demand of the Greek 
Government, as well as any new proposals which 
are based on these requests, should be considered 
inacceptable even to a greater degree. But what 
do the Greeks and their prodders care about logic 
and common sense?” 


Although the Soviet Government was serious in 
its own attitude, “the Greeks and their prodders” 
viewed “the consideration of the Greek question in 
the Security Council as a kind of sport.” The new 
United States proposal, in Mr. Gromyko’s view, 
was “inacceptable” from the “beginning to the 


“ Ibid., pp. 61-65. Author’s italics. Presumably only 
the Representatives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. could pos- 
sibly have been objective. For a complete refutation of 
the statements as to witnesses and field investigations, 
one has only to consult U.N. doc. 8/360, II, annex V, pp. 
305-308, and also annex III. 
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end.” Moreover, every man who thought “objec- 
tively” would “understand that by introducing 
such proposals, aims are being pursued which have 
nothing in common with the task of settling the 
relations between Greece and its neighboring 
States.” This was a “political game which only 
makes it more difficult to find a solution to the ques- 
tion” and which “creates an unhealthy atmosphere 
in the Security Council and also outside the Coun- 
cil,” and undermines “the collaboration of states 
in the organization of the United Nations.” It was 
obvious to Mr. Gromyko that the responsibility for 
this situation fell “upon those who create that sit- 
uation, and it is impossible to hide from that 
responsibility behind statements with regard to the 
veto.” 

Naturally, despite the evidence which had been 
gathered by the Commission of Investigation and 
the Subsidiary Group, Mr. Gromyko asserted that 
the accusations against Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia were groundless and that no threat to 
the peace existed—on their part. These states 
were not responsible for the “civil war” in Greece, 
in which all the “democratic elements” were strug- 
gling against a “monarcho-fascist” regime, while 
the United States was not really trying to save the 
“independence” of Greece, but was sacrificing “the 
independence of the state in order to preserve the 
present regime in Greece which does not find any 
support in the people.” As to the observations 
made by Mr. Johnson on the veto, Mr. Gromyko 
reminded him: 


“The Soviet Union does not consider itself 
bound to agree with proposals, be they on the 
Greek question or on any other question, which, 
in the view of the Soviet Union Government, do 
not correspond to the interests of maintaining 
peace and friendly relations among States. Es- 
pecially is this so when the proposals are of a char- 
acter which, if they were accepted, could only 
make the situation more complex and difficult.” 


Both the Australian and the American proposals 
were objectionable to Mr. Gromyko, and the Aus- 
tralian resolution contained “the worst provisions 
of the first resolution of the United States dele- 
gation and is practically the same as the United 
States resolution.” In conclusion, he said, 
neither the Australian nor the American proposal 
would solve the Greek problem. Although they 
might be in the interest “of one or two States”, 
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they were not in the interest of the United Nations 
or of world peace. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics was 

“interested in settling the relations between 
Greece and its neighbors. This settlement should 
be arrived at not by whitewashing those who are 
guilty and not by accusing those who are not 
guilty but, to the contrary, by unmasking the real 
and not the supposed guilty parties. Only on this 
basis can we succeed in finding a solution to this 
question.” 


Two Soviet Vetoes; the Session of 
August 19, 1947 

The final session of the Security Council which 
was devoted to the Greek problem took place on 
the afternoon of August 19, 1947, when both the 
Australian and the American proposals with re 
spect to the issue were to be voted upon. Colonel 
Hodgson,” the Representative of Australia, ex- 
plained that his Delegation had submitted the res- 
olution because of the deadlock which had been 
reached, indicating that his Government felt that 
the Security Council should reach a decision on 
the Greek question, and that if the question were 
not solved, “it would leave a very bad impression.” 
The General Assembly, moreover, “would have 
great difficulty in reaching any decision on this 
particular case. ... In view of the grave state 
of affairs” disclosed by the various reports from the 
Subsidiary Group, the question was brought under 
chapter VII of the Charter, on the ground that 
there was a threat to the peace. Colonel Hodgson 
accepted the clarifying amendments which had 
been offered by the Representative of the United 
States. 

Col. Nesti Kerenxhi, the Representative of Al 
bania, spoke at length against the Australian pro- 
posal, ™ as well as the American. He was not 


"U.N. doc. S/P.V./188, pp. 16-31. 

" Tbid., pp. 36-53. Although the Albanian Representa- 
tive continued to deny any threat to peace, he continued 
to adopt the practice of sending letters to the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations charging Greece with @ 
violation of the Albanian frontiers. Thus, on Aug. 11, 
1947, Greece was charged with some 15 flights over Al 
banian territory between July 1 and Aug. 7, 1947. It is 
interesting to observe, however, that no request for a2 
investigation is made. The letter declares: “Since dis- 
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convinced that there was a situation along the 
northern Greek frontiers which called for the 
application of chapter VII of the Charter of the 
United Nations. Nevertheless, “certain people” 
seemed to find it necessary to support the idea 
that the Albanian Government was “responsible 
for the threat to the peace”, although others felt 
that none of the parties should be blamed. Con- 
trary to the Representative of the United States, 
Colonel Kerenxhi held that it was not the northern 
neighbors of Greece who were interfering in 
Greece or threatening the peace—it was simply the 
Greek Government which had “caused all the 
trouble.” The only “intervention that is taking 
place in Greece is coming from the United States.” 
Moreover, “facts known to everyone” fully estab- 
lished “that the Rightist minority in Greece took 
over power with the help of foreigners, that this 
minority is being maintained in power by its policy 
of terrorism against the majority, and that this 
minority is continuously being supported by 
foreign powers.” There was no proof at all, on 
the contrary, that Albania was interfering in any 
way in Greece. In Colonel Kerenxhi’s studied 
view, therefore, there was no aggression at all, 
“and such aggression could not exist on our side.” 
It was difficult, therefore, “to understand how one 
can accuse a country of being an aggressor with- 
out any aggression taking place.” 

Mr. Katz-Suchy of Poland presented similar 
arguments, on a somewhat different plane.” He 
noted that out of some 180 meetings of the Se- 
curity Council, no less than 60 meetings had been 
devoted to the Greek question, although the prob- 
lem yet remained unsolved. Like his Albanian 





Footnote "—Continued from page 458 


cussion of the Greek question was resumed by the Security 
Council, the Greek military authorities have increased 
their provocations in the air, in order to persuade the 
world by these actions that a disturbed situation exists 
between our countries. We emphasize that we on our 
side have no interest in disturbing the situation. The 
Greek rulers think they can extricate themselves from 
the civil war they have themselves provoked within their 
ccuntry by provocations and by continual violations of 
our territory and our sovereignty.” On June 25, 1947, the 
Albanian Representative charged 23 incidents to the re- 
Sponsibility of the Greeks, although he chose to ignore 
an investigation by the Subsidiary Group. See U.N. docs. 
8/492 and S/390. 

"U.N. doc. 8/P.V./188, pp. 54-70. 

® Ibid., pp. 71-80. 
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colleague, Mr. Katz-Suchy was opposed to both 
the Australian and the American proposals, since, 
he contended, they would not contribute to a solu- 
tion of the problems at issue. The new American 
resolution, indeed, to his “surprise and grave con- 
cern”, was “justified neither by the finding of the 
Commission of Investigation nor by the facts 
brought out during the discussion.” In contrast 
to the American resolution was the Polish pro- 
posal which had been turned down some days ago. 
Although not “perfect”, it “could have been ac- 
cepted by everyone in this Council because none 
of the points had ever been opposed by any of the 
Members of the Security Council.” Mr. Katz- 
Suchy was frank in his assessment of the respon- 
sibility for the situation in Greece—he placed it 
entirely on the Greek Government and declared: 


“Let us say in plain words, there is in Greece a 
clique of people drunk with lustful power and 
hated by the people of their own land, a clique 
whose only hope for the future seems to be the 
provocation of a new world war, a war between the 
so-called East and West.” 


In view of this alleged situation, in Mr. Katz- 
Suchy’s opinion, the question was a simple one: 
“Are we here to help the Greek clique, or do we 
want to stop them? If we avoid facing the issue 
squarely we will bring no solution to the problem.” 
Indeed, the Security Council would have to decide 
whether it really wanted to reach a solution, “or 
whether the aim of the Council is merely to cause. 
more vetoes from one or another side.” He could 
understand “that for some reasons a veto may be 
very useful for certain Member states.” Never- 
theless, purposely to “cause a veto to be used, by 
bringing in new resolutions which we know be- 
forehand are not acceptable to the Council, does 
not serve the authority nor the dignity of the 
Council; nor indeed the cause of peace.” After 
repeating familiar arguments, the Deputy Repre- 
sentative of Poland, again in reply to the Repre- 
sentative of the United States, opposed any con- 
tinuation of the Subsidiary Group of the Com- 
mission of Investigation, making clear the Polish 
view that “the Commission and the Subsidiary 
Group will end its existence after the Report has 
been dealt with by the Security Council.” 

Dr. Vilfan, the Yugoslav Representative, con- 
tinued in the same vein,” complaining that the 
Australian resolution was simply a “worse edition 
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of the first United States resolution, while the 
second United States resolution has carried to the 
absurd all the faults of the first United States 
resolution.” He felt that the Security Council and 
the interested countries were now “confronted with 
the perspective that the United States delegation 
will be more and more unyielding and less and 
less ready for any compromise.” Once more, as 
on numerous other occasions, he repeated his 
charges with respect to the Commission of In- 
vestigation and the Subsidiary Group. Opposed 
to using the General Assembly’s authority, Dr. 
Vilfan considered that “the by-passing of the 
Security Council with the aim of carrying out 
future, unspecified, unilateral actions would mean 
a severe, if not decisive blow, to this Organiza- 
tion.” As to the Australian resolution itself, Dr. 
Vilfan contended that it ignored “the civil war in 
Greece”, and asserted that “the Commission of 
Inquiry has collected enough material to estab- 
lish clearly where the essence of the Greek ques- 
tion lies”—namely in “the life-and-death struggle 
of the Greek people for national independence 
and democracy, against a Government which has 
been imposed upon them and which is being 
maintained by means of foreign bayonets, the 
purpose of which is to keep Greece as a base for 
the imperialist aims of Great Britain and the 
United States in the Mediterranean.” ™ 
Following this onslaught, Ambassador Dendra- 
mis of Greece remarked that he had expected 
“more respect for the rights and the dignity of 
the Members of the United Nations” than he had 
just heard.” Although the position of Greece 
was already well known, Ambassador Dendramis 
repeated that Greece would “conform to any 
resolution of the Security Council. Greece will 
execute fully and in good faith the obligations 
which will be hers, according to the terms of the 
Australian draft resolution.” The Greek Rep- 


“A careful reading of the report of the Commission, 
especially U.N. doc. S/360, parts II and III, reveals no 
such finding on the part of the Commission. It is true, 
of course, that the conclusions prepared by the Soviet 
Delegation, to which only the Polish and Soviet Repre- 
sentatives subscribed, adopted this position. 

* U.N. doc. S/P.V./188, pp. 81-86. 

" Tbid., pp. 87-88. 

™ Loc. cit. 

* U.N. doc. S/P.V./188, pp. 88-90. 

” Ibid., pp. 91-102. 
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resentative, nevertheless, preferred the United 
States draft proposal. 

The Security Council was now prepared to vote 
upon the Australian proposal, the end result of 
which was not in doubt. The Representatives 
of nine Member states voted in approval of the 
resolution, while the Soviet and Polish Represent- 
atives opposed it, with the result that the resolution 
was rejected.* Mr. El Khouri, the President of 
the Security Council, not without some humor, 
then inquired whether the Representative of the 
United States cared to have his own resolution 
submitted, in view of the certain vote of the Soviet 
Representative.” Mr. Johnson replied that he 
would like to have the usual procedure applied, 
although he did “not think it necessary to take the 
time of the Council with any further arguments, 
which would be in the nature of the phonograph 
records we have listened to this afternoon.” 

Mr. Mevorah of Bulgaria, however, was sorry 
to have “to be put on the record once more”,” al- 
though he felt compelled to repeat his story again 
and promised to “repeat it, a thousand times if 
necessary, until the truth prevails.” Like his Al- 
banian and Yugoslav colleagues, he found no 
reason for the application of chapter VII of the 
Charter. He questioned the evidence, especially 
with respect to Bulgaria, which had come before 
the Subsidiary Group, insisted that the Represent- 
ative of the United States had put forth his reso- 
lution “without seriously taking into considera- 
tion” Mr. Mevorah’s statements, and charged that 
the American resolution did not, therefore, “have 
a really serious foundation.” Echoing the state- 
ments of the Soviet Representative, Mr. Mevorah 
declared : 


“It therefore seems that the United States con- 
siders the dispute in the Balkans a convenient 
front behind which they can play ‘big-time’ poli- 
tics. Yugoslavia, Albania and Bulgaria are 
called to act small parts in this play. We are serv- 
ing as the scapegoats, and we certainly do not 
want to play this role, and we resent playing it.” 


In view of all “these facts”, the Bulgarian Rep- 
resentative suggested that the Security Couneil 
should reject the American proposal “as not cor- 
responding to the actual situation and as being 
a dangerous proposal which may constitute 4 
judicial error because it is looking for the guilty 
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where they do not exist and it is overlooking those 
who really are guilty.” 

Colonel Hodgson of Australia, however, took 
sharp issue with Mr. Mevorah in supporting the 
proposal of the Representative of the United 
States.°° In view of “the most vicious instrument 
which has ever been utilized by man to prevent 
the democratic will of the overwhelming majority 
from prevailing,” he thought it “a matter for 
gratification that nine representatives out of eleven 
voted for what they considered a just, equitable 
and reasonable solution of this problem”. He 
pointed out again that eight out of the eleven mem- 
bers of tlie Commission of Investigation had found 
“certain facts.” Despite the Bulgarian assertions, 
Colonel Hodgson indicated that he had just re- 
ceived from his representative on the Subsidiary 
Group a report “showing that nine out of eleven 
Members found that there had been ten cases of 
deliberate frontier violations and assistance to 
these partisans by the three northern neighbors.” 

The proposal of the Representative of the 
United States was then put to a vote, with the re- 
sult that nine of the eleven Members of the Secu- 
rity Council approved the resolution, and two, the 
Representatives of the Soviet Union and Poland, 
opposed it. The resolution was, therefore, re- 
jected by the Security Council." 

Mr. El Khouri thereupon stated his view that 
the Security Council had “failed to reach any 
agreement or to adopt a resolution in accordance 
with Article 27 of the Charter.” He, therefore, 
considered that no more meetings would be held on 
this subject, which had been before the Security 
Council since June 27, 1947. He did not believe 
that it would “be necessary or useful to continue 
holding meetings on this subject without any re- 
sult.’ At the same time, however, he considered 
that the situation in the Balkans would continue 
“to be the same as it was before the Report was re- 
ceived on 27 June; and all the factors or elements 
of inquiry for any further investigation would be 
in force as the Security Council has failed to 
adopt a new resolution which would cancel or 
modify them.” “In fact,” he concluded, “the re- 
port of the Security Council has to be given to the 
General Assembly on this basis.” 

Mr. Gromyko repeated his view that the propo- 
sals which had been presented constituted “only a 
political game” without any genuine desire for 
settlement of the problem at hand. He could not 
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be a partner to such an undertaking. The Soviet 
Representative also declared : 


“In the discussion, mention was made of the 
Commission and of the Subsidiary Group. The 
Commission of Investigation and the Subsidiary 
Group have exhausted their objectives, their tasks. 
Since they have exhausted their tasks in connection 
with the consideration of the Report of the Com- 
mission of Investigation, this Commission, and 
consequently its Subsidiary Group, should be con- 
sidered liquidated.” 


The President of the Security Council, however, 
was unable to accept this reasoning, and declared 
that the resolution of April 18, establishing the 
Subsidiary Group, covered the situation.* In view 
of the failure of the Security Council to adopt a 
“new decision”, he had no “alternative but to con- 
clude that the Subsidiary Group will continue to 
exist and to exercise the same duties and functions 
which were assigned to it by the previous resolu- 
tion.” Sir Alexander Cadogan, of the United 
Kingdom, declared that the Commission and the 
Subsidiary Group could be terminated “only by 
an affirmative decision of the Council,” and de- 
clared that if the Soviet Representative so desired, 
he could propose such a decision, on which the 
Council could vote.** Mr. Gromyko, however, 
could not accept this interpretation,® and refused 
to make any proposal to terminate either the Com- 
mission or the Subsidiary Group—he could not 
“make any proposals about things which do not 
exist.” The Polish Representative adopted the 
same point of view,” citing an opinion expressed 
by the United States on May 20, to the effect that 
the Security Council could declare the Commission 
no longer in existence once it had received its report 
and taken a final decision. The Subsidiary Group 
would automatically cease to exist at the same 
time. 

Mr. Johnson of the United States replied that 
he had not changed his views on the subject, but 
pointed out that his 


* Ibid., pp. 102-103. 
® Tbid., pp. 103-106. 
™ Ibid., pp. 106-117. 

8 Tbid., pp. 107-110. 
“ Ibid., pp. 111-112. 

* Tbid., p. 111. 

* Ibid., p. 112. 

" Ibid., pp. 112-115. 








“statement was predicated on the assumption that 
when the Commission’s Report had been received 
and examined by the Council, that the substantial 
majority of the Council would decide on definite 
action. Nine of the Members did; one of the 


* Tbid., p. 116. 

” The Subsidiary Group of the Commission of Investi- 
gation, meanwhile, had carried on an extremely active 
program of investigation and had held some 90 meetings 
by the end of August. On Aug. 19, it proposed the examina- 
tion of three new incidents along the Greek-Bulgarian 
frontier, which, the Greek Government charged, had 
occurred in June 1947. In reply the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment asked for two months in which to prepare its docu- 
mentation, since it alleged that the Greek Government 
had taken this long to prepare its case. On August 20, 
the Subsidiary Group proposed to the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment the investigation of two alleged incidents of April 
and May along the Greek-Yugoslav frontier. See U.N. 
docs. 8/509 (S/AC.4/296), 8/515, and S/515/Corr. 1 
(S/AC. 4/298). 

On August 26 the Subsidiary Group advised the Com- 
mission that a courier who had proceeded to the Yugoslav 
frontier of Djevdjelja to deliver documents concerning 
two incidents at Skra had been unable to deliver these 
papers because of the refusal of the Yugoslav frontier 
authorities to permit him to cross the frontier or to re- 
ceive the papers (U.N. docs. 8/527 ; 8/AC./4/299). 

” For the discussion on August 27 of the problem of the 
veto, see the remarks of Mr. Gromyko (U.N. doc. 
8/P.V./197, pp. 81-85), Mr. Johnson (ibid., pp. 86-90), 
and Colonel Hodgson (ibid., pp. 91-100). Mr. Gromyko 
said: “When we abandon the clouds to come back to 
earth, then in connection with this question of the veto 
we shall clearly see what the veto is and what its mean- 
ing is for the United Nations and for the cooperation 
between states. Conversations on the question of the veto 
have become quite the fashion lately. Everybody talks 
about it, including people who are not conscious of the im- 
portance of this question. But there are people who are 
conscious of the importance of the veto and who have their 
own designs in the matter who have been talking about it.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Johnson declared his belief that 
“All law should grow” and he hoped that the Charter 
of the United Nations could be “the basis for growth”. 
The United States, he said, was merely trying “to find, 
if possible, ways within the Charter by which our work 
can be made a little more effective and a little more 
consonant with the purposes of the framers of the Charter 
at San Francisco, including the representatives of the 
Soviet Union at that meeting, than has been apparent 
at some of our meetings during the past year. I cannot 
forget the fact that at San Francisco the permanent 
Members of the Council agreed that the veto would not 
be used lightly nor for frivolous purposes.” 

"U.N. doc. A/344. 
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Permanent Members vetoed. Therefore, there has 
been no action taken on that Report—no action 
whatever. And I entirely support the President’s 
ruling that the Group and the Commission remain 
in existence until the Council takes affirmative 
action.” * 


Mr. Johnson believed, furthermore, that the Rep- 
resentative of Poland underestimated the common 
sense of the Security Council if he thought the Sub- 
sidiary Group would remain in existence for years, 
reminding him that “a simple motion and seven 
votes will destroy that Commission at any time.” 
He also thought that the common sense of some 
Members could be relied upon. 


Conclusion 


After some five months of investigation, study, 
and preparation of its report, the Commission of 
Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Inei- 
dents submitted its findings to the Security Coun- 
cil on June 27, 1947.°° That body discussed the 
Report during sessions from June 27 until August 
19, 1947. Three times a majority of the Security 
Council, with only the Soviet Union and Poland 
dissenting, approved proposals looking toward 4 
solution of the troubled situation along the 
northern Greek frontiers. Three times—once on 
July 29 and twice on August 19, 1947—the Repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union cast his veto against 
these proposals and thereby thwarted the clear- 
cut will of the overwhelming majority of the 
Security Council.° There was no indication, 
however, that the United Nations had finished 
with the Greek problem. To the contrary, there 
were definite indications that the issues involved 
would be placed before the General Assembly of 
the United Nations for its consideration and de 
cision. Indeed, on August 20, 1947," the Deputy 
United States Representative at the Seat of the 
United Nations, Herschel V. Johnson, requested 
the Secretary-General to place the following item 
on the supplementary list of the agenda of the 
General Assembly : 


“Threats to the political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity of Greece.” 
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THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Initial Plans for Conservation and Utilization Conference 


[Released to the press by the White House August 29] 


Teat of the President’s letter to Julius A. Krug, 
Secretary of the Interior 


August 27, 1947 


My Dear Mr. Secrerary: The Economic and 
Social Council of the United Nations is under- 
taking to set up a preparatory commission to plan 
the International Scientific Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Natural Re- 
sources. As this conference will be held in the 
United States and because it was initiated at my 
suggestion, I am especially eager to give the fullest 
possible cooperation to its planning and prepa- 
ration. 

The subject matter of this conference falls 
largely in the area of the work of the Department 
of the Interior. I, therefore, ask that you under- 
take to set up and give direction to a technical 
committee to assist representatives of the United 
Nations’ preparatory commission in this work. 
The scope of the conference will, of course, include 


the interests of other Departments of the Govern- 
ment, especially State, Agriculture and Commerce, 
so that representatives of these Departments and 
other interested agencies should be included on 
your technical committee. I believe that you will 
need a fulltime assistant to work with this group 
and to provide a liaison with the preparatory 
commission. 

American participation in this conference 
should be based upon the broadest possible repre- 
sentation of scientific, educational, industrial and 
labor groups, as well as governmental agencies. I, 
therefore, ask that you also set up an advisory 
committee of members of these interested groups 
to assist the technical committee in the task of as- 
suring the success of this important undertaking. 

Sincerely yours, 


Current United Nations Documents: A Selected Bibliography ' 


General Assembly 


Information From Non-Self-Governing Territories. Sum- 
mary and Analyses of Information Transmitted Un- 
der Article 73(e) of the Charter. Report of the Sec- 
retary-General. Summary of Information Trans- 
mitted by the Government of France. A/321, August 
6, 1947. 59 pp. mimeo. 

—-Summary of Information Transmitted by the Gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands. A/323/Add.1, August 
26, 1947. 49 pp. mimeo. 

—-Summary of Information Transmitted by the Gov- 
ernment of New Zealand. A/825, August 21, 1947. 10 
pp. mimeo. 

——Introduction to the Analysis of Information Trans- 
mitted. A/327, August 20, 1947. 8 pp. mimeo. 

——Analysis of Labour Information. A/327, Add. 1, Au- 
gust 20, 1947. 15 pp. mimeo. 

—-Analysis of Information on Education. 
Add. 2, August 21, 1947. 20 pp. mimeo. 
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A/327/ 


——Analysis of Information on Public Health. A/327/ 
Add. 3, August 25, 1947. 9 pp. mimeo. 

Coordination of the Privileges and Immunities of the 
United Nations and of the Specialized Agencies. 
A/339, August 20, 1947. 16 pp. mimeo. 

A Flag for the United Nations. Memorandum by the Sec- 
retary-General. A/342, August 21, 1947. 2 pp. 
mimeo. 

“United Nations Charter Day” and “United Nations 
Peace Day”. Memorandum by the Secretary- 
General. A/343, August 21, 1947. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Relief Needs After the Termination of UNRRA. Note 
by the Secretary-General. A/355, August 26, 1947. 2 
pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New York City. Other 
materials (mimeographed or processed documents) may 
be consulted at certain designated libraries in the United 
States. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Calendar of Meetings’ 





Closed During Month of August 


ECOSOC (United Nations Economic and Social Council): 
AE a Ss RR BS) 2g RRL ht Oe ee ee 
Narcotic Drugs Commission: Second Session. ..........44.-4 
Population Commission: Second Session. ..........4+46-s 


WHO (World Health Organization): Expert Committee on Tuberculosis: 
First Meeting. 


Inter-American Congress of the Directors of Tourism and Immigration . . 


UNESCO (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion): Radio Network and Program Conference. 


ILO (International Labor Organization): Sixth International Conference of 
Labor Statisticians. 


International Dental Congress 


FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Meeting of Experts on the Control of Infestation of Stored Foodstuffs . 
Executive Committee: Ninth Session 


Conference of Commission To Examine Proposals for the Establishment of 
an Institute of the Hylean Amazon. 


ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization): Communications Com- 
mittee of the Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Area. 


ICEF (International Children’s Emergency Fund): Program Committee . 
Social Welfare Conference of South East Asia Territories*....... 


Tripartite Talks on Level of Industry in Anglo-American Zones of Ger- 
a eee ae ° 


a ee ere ee eee ae 


28th International Congress of Americanists. .......++++e8-s 
in Session as of August 31, 1947 


a hi ew hee en ek 


United Nations: 
Sats he Ge a ee CAR we wo ee ele 8s 
een: IO oo sy ice Ae Wien 0 6. 0 ee we! ek 
I ae a ee Ce ee 


Commission on Conventional Armaments. ........+6+4+s2+e+e68-. 


German External Property Negotiations (Safehaven) : 
With Portugal 
With Spain 


Seas eee eee Oe a Sn tc et te tes hk 








Lake Success. . . . 
Lake Success. . . . 
Lake Success. . . . 


ee ae Se 


Belém, Brazil... 


Mexico City... . 


Washington ... 


Lake Success. . 
Lake Success. .. . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success. .. . 


i ee ee ee 


POS OS Se 


Washington .... 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


* United States represented by official observer. 
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July 19-Aug. 16 
July 24-Aug. 8 
Aug. 18-27 


July 30-Aug. 1 


Aug. 4-9 
Aug. 4-9 


Aug. 4-13 
Aug. 5-8 
Aug. 5-12 


Aug. 21-23 


Aug. 12-18 


Aug. 18-25 


18-23 
19-21 
22-27 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 25-30 
Aug. 24-31 


1946 
Feb. 26 


Mar. 25 
Mar. 25 
June 14 
1947 
Mar. 24 


1946 
Sept. 3 
Nov. 12 


Oct. 24 


I] 


In 
F, 


Sc 
Fo 


IL 


25 
Fin 
We 
IA 


Sep 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


——— 





International Conference on Trade and Employment: Second Meeting of 
the Preparatory Committee. 


Council of Foreign Ministers: Committee To Examine Disagreed Questions 
of the Austrian Treaty. 


International Radio Conference 


International Telecommunications Plenipotentiary Conference 


IMO (International Meteorological Organization): Meeting of the Technical 
Commissions. 


International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference 


Inter-American Conference on the Maintenance of Continental Peace and 
Security. 


ILO (International Labor Organization): Industrial Committee on Iron and 
Steel Production. 


International Exhibition of Cinematographic Arts. . ........... 
FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization): Annual Conference: Third 
Session. 
ECOSOC (United Nations Economic and Social Council): 
Statistical Commission: Second Session . . ....... +e ees 
Social. Comamistion:: Geonmd Demet... oe as koe eg a ee 


Committee on Information for Non-Self-Governing Territories . 


WHO (World Health Organization) : 
Committee on Administration and Finance 
Fourth Session of the Interim Commission. . .........e.6-. 


Scheduled for September-November 1947 


Fourth International Cancer Research Congress 


’ @. 22 2 @ §6° Oe Piece 


Committee on 1950 Census of the Americas 


Sew OC Boe er a ee ee ee 


ILO (International Labor Organization) : 
Industrial Committee on Metal Trades 
Preparatory Regional Asian Conference ? 


ea ES (a ee ee ee a 


25th Session of the Internatiorial Statistical Institute ......... ‘ 


First General Assembly of the Inter-American Statistical Institute . . . . 
weld Dintee Coy. sk a ok bak ok ce eee 


IARA (Inter-Allied Reparations Agency): Conference on Conflicting Cus- 
todial Claims. 


Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 


Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund. 


Cones PR CO. ks bs HE 4 ws ZS 





* United States represented by official observer. 
* Tentative. 
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Vienna 


Atlantic City 
Atlantic City 


’ eo ee cs 


Atlantic City ... 
Petropolis, Brazil. . 


Stockholm. .... 
6 Ga 


Lake Success. . . . 
Lake Success. . . . 
Lake Success. .. . 


Geneva 
Geneva 


St. Louis . 
Washington .... 


Stockholm. .... 
New Delhi. .... 


Washington .... 


Washington .... 


Washington .... 





1947 
Apr. 10-Sept. 10 


May 12 


May 15 
July 1 
Aug. 4-Sept. 13 


Aug. 15- 
Aug. 15- 


Aug. 19- 
Aug. 23- 


Aug. 25-Sept. 12# 


Aug. 28-Sept. 6 
Aug. 28- 
Aug. 28- 


Aug. 28 
Aug. 30-Sept. 14 


Sept. 2-7 
Sept. 2-8 
Sept. 3—- 
Oct. 27- 
Sept. 6-18 
Sept. 6-18 
Sept. 8-12 
Sept. 8 


Sept. 11- 


Sept. 11- 


Sept. 12-25 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 





ICAO (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Legal Committee pices at Hecke 
Meteorology Division s 
Airworthiness-Operations Connmndtiee ser 
Aerodromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids Division . 
Special Conference on Multilateral Aviation Agreement . . . 


WHO (World Health Organization): Expert Committee on the Revision of 
the International List of Causes of Death and Morbidity. 


ee ee ae te 
et eo ee ee ee ee See ae a TR aaa a a ie 


ee ee oe ee 


oe NE | Se 


United Nations: 
General Assembly 


Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body: 
28th Session . Py i as ag 
29th Session . ; 
Trusteeship Council: Second Seision. 
Permanent Central Opium Board . ; 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far E net . 
International Maritime Conference . , ea 
World Conference on Passport and Frontier Formalities . , 


ECOSOC (Economic and Social Council) : 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling bot : 
Joint Session of Subcommission on Employment and Economic Stabil- 
ity and Subcommission on Economic Development. 
Commission on the Status of Women: Second Session . . : : 
Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities. 


IMO (International Meteorological Organization) : Conference of Directors . 


Pan American Sanitary Organization: 
Executive Committee . . 
Directing Council 


ICEF (International Children’s Emergency Fund): Executive Board . 
Japanese Peace Conference 


FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization): Panel on Soil Erosion . 


General Assembly of the International Conference of National Tourist 
Organizations. 
Sixth Pan American Congress of Architects... ....6.+ ++ ses 


IEFC (International Emergency Food Council): Fifth Meeting . . 


NARBA (North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement): 
of Technicians. 


Meeting 


Safety of Life at Sea: Preparatory Conference of Experts. ....... 
UNESCO General Conference: Second Session. .......... 


Inter-American Conference and Committee on Social Security. ..... 


CFM (Council of Foreign Ministers), Session of . 





Europe .. . 
Montreal 
Paris... 
Montreal 

Rio de Janeiro . 


Ottawa .. 


Lake Success and 


Flushing Meadows. 


Geneva . . 
Geneva . 

Lake Success . 
Geneva . 
Philippines. ; 
Lake Success 3 . 
Lake Success ? . 


Lake Success . 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . 
Geneva . 


Washington 


Buenos Aires . 
Buenos Aires . 


Paris . 
United States? . 
Washington . 


Paris . 


Lima . 
Washington . 


Habana. . 


ea nee 


Mexico City . 


Rio de Janeiro. . . 


London. . 





Sept. 15 
Sept. 17 
Sept. 23 
Sept. 23 
Oct. 20 


Sept. 15 


Sept. 16—-Nov. 83 


Oct. 6-11 
Nov. 17-22 
Nov. 24— 
Nov. 24- 
November 
November ? 
November ? 


Sept. 22—Oct. 7 
Nov. 17—Dec. 15? 


Nov. 173 
Nov. 24 


Sept. 22—Oct. 7 


Sept. 22 
Sept. 24 


September 
Fall * 
September ® 
Oct. 4 


Oct. 15-25 
October 
Nov. 1- 


Nov. 1-15 
Nov. 7—Dec. 3 
Nov. 10-22 


November 





3 Tentative. 
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Level-of-Industry Talks Concluded 


COMMUNIQUE ISSUED JOINTLY BY U.S., U.K., AND FRANCE! 


Text of a Communiqué on Tripartite Talks be- 
tween Representatives of the French (Rene Mas- 
sigli), United Kingdom (Sir Gilmour Jenkins) 
and United States (Lewis Douglas) Governments 
in London August 22-27, 1947, relating to the level 
of industry in the combined Anglo-American 
zones of Germany and to the management and con- 
trol of mines in the Ruhr. 

1. Tripartite talks between representatives of 
the French, United Kingdom and United States 
Governments relating to the level of industry in 
the combined Anglo-American zones of Germany 
and to the management and control of mines in 
the Ruhr took place in London between the 22nd 
and 27th August 1947. They have enabled the 
United Kingdom and United States Delegations 
to explain their governments’ plans and the 
French Delegation to set forth the views of the 
French Government concerning these problems. 
The three delegations were able, as a result of the 
conversations, to arrive at a more complete under- 
standing of their respective points of view. 

2. The three delegations agreed that the meas- 
ures about to be taken should not result in priority 
being given to the rehabilitation of Germany over 
that of the democratic countries of Europe. They 
consider it necessary that German resources should 
contribute to the general rehabilitation of Europe. 

3. The three delegations recognize that dis- 
armament, demilitarization and democratization 
of Germany remain indispensable to security and 
that the plans envisaged for the Anglo-American 
zones do not prejudice such guarantees in this re- 
spect as may be established in the future. 

4. In particular, the United Kingdom and 
United States Delegations explained that the plan 
for the management and control of the Ruhr 
mines which had been communicated to the 
French Delegation does not prejudge the future 
status of these mines, and that it would not con- 
stitute an obstacle to the adoption of such meas- 
ures as might be judged necessary to prevent the 
Ruhr from again becoming an instrument of ag- 
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gression, or to the adoption of such measures as 
might be established to assure to other countries 
access to its products. The French Delegation took 
note of these explanations and reserved the posi- 
tion of its government with regard to the arrange- 
ments for the management and control of the 
mines. 

5. The French Delegation set forth the main 
reservations it wished to make relating to certain 
figures in the United Kingdom—United States 
level-of-industry plan, particularly as regards ma- 
chine tools and basic chemical products and the 
capacities retained in certain other industries. 

6. The United Kingdom and the United States 
Delegations pointed out that the capacities had 
been carefully estimated by normal methods and 
that the fixing of the capacities enables a pro- 
gramme to be established for the identification of 
plants and equipment for removal as reparations 
as soon as practicable. 

7. The three delegations agreed that the meas- 
ures about to be taken by the United Kingdom and 
United States commanders, i.e. chief, do not pre- 
judge quadripartite decisions of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers in respect to the level of indus- 
try for Germany as a whole or such industrial 
limitations as may be imposed by the peace 
settlement. 

8. The French Delegation emphasized the im- 
portance which its government attached to hav- 
ing assurances, relating to the progressive char- 
acter of German rehabilitation mentioned in para- 
graph 2 above, embodied in a concrete agreement 
with special reference to the distribution of Ruhr 
coal and coke, those resources being essential to 
European heavy industry. The French Delega- 
tion has asked that there should be an adjustment 
of the present arrangements to permit of a greater 
proportion of coke in the present export alloca- 
tions and that there should be a review of the 
sliding scale agreement for Ruhr coal and coke 


* Released to the press simultaneously in Washington, 
London, and Paris on Aug. 28, 1947. Printed from tele- 
graphic text. 
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ACTIVITIES AND DEVELOPMENTS 


exports with a view to extending it beyond the 
present figures. On the understanding that the 
coal available for consumption in the Anglo- 
American zones of Germany as a result of the pres- 
ent sliding scale would not be diminished, the 
United Kingdom and United States Delegations 
have agreed that the French proposals should be 
discussed forthwith in Berlin. 

9. The United Kingdom and United States 
Delegations stated the reasons why they could not 


JOINT STATEMENT BY STATE AND WAR DEPARTMENTS? 


Attached is a copy of the Revised Level of In- 
dustry Plan for the U.S.-U.K. Zones in Germany 
which has been approved by the Governments of 
the U.S. and U.K., after consultations with the 
French Government in London. The reasons 
which made the determination of a revised level 
of industry in the Bizonal area imperative at this 
time have been set out in the London Communique 
issued yesterday after the Anglo-U.S.-French 
talks on the Revised Plan and in the Preamble of 
the Plan itself. 

The revised Plan is needed and is designed to 
retain sufficient industrial capacity in the bizonal 
area to permit it to become self-sustaining as soon 


REVISED PLAN FOR LEVEL OF INDUSTRY IN THE US/UK ZONES OF GERMANY?® 


PREAMBLE 


In March, 1946, the four occupying powers, act- 
ing through the allied control authority, adopted 
a plan for reparations and the level of post-war 
German economy. The objectives of the plan 
were to eliminate Germany’s war potential, to 
provide reparations and yet to leave within Ger- 
many the necessary plants and equipment to per- 
mit the rebuilding of a viable peaceful economy. 

Experience has shown the necessity for revision 
of the plan which was based on specific assump- 
tions that have not been fulfilled. Neither the 
bizonal area nor all of Germany can regain eco- 
nomic health under the plan as it now stands. 
Moreover, it has become increasingly apparent 
that under present conditions Germany cannot 
contribute her indispensable part to the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe as a whole. 


* Released to the press Aug. 29, 1947. 
* Released to the press Aug. 29, 1947. Compared with 
telegraphic text. 
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postpone the publication of the plan for the level 
of industry in the Anglo-American zones of Ger- 
many until the conclusion of the discussions re 
ferred to above, and informed the French Delega- 
tion that the plan would be published in Berlin 
on August 29th. 

10. The French Delegation took note of this 
statement and gave the reasons why, for its part, 
it could not withdraw its objections pending 4 
satisfactory outcome of the proposed discussions, 


as possible and to contribute by its exports to the 
recovery of Europe. As the London Communi- 
que pointed out, the new Plan “should not result 
in priority being given to the rehabilitation of 
Germany over that of democratic countries in 
Europe”. The agreement fixes the amount of 
industrial capacity to be retained in the U.S- 
U.K. zones and enables a program to be estab- 
lished for the identification of plants and equip- 
ment for removal as reparation. It does not rep- 
resent a production program. Production in the 
future, as in the past, will be primarily condi- 
tioned by the availability in Germany of fuel and 
power, raw materials, transportation and food 
and by world supply conditions. 


The revised plan continues to observe the same 
objectives as the original plan. 

Consideration has been given throughout to the 
necessity for ensuring that the bizonal plan can 
be assimilated into a plan for Germany as a whole, 
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The offer to the other occupying powers to join the 
bizonal area in developing a unified German econ- 
omy still stands. The plan has been developed 
with due regard to the hope that this offer will b 
accepted. 


I. Generat CoNsIDERATIONS 


The industrial capacity retained under the 
March 1946 plan was estimated to provide pro 
duction equal to 55% of 1938, which would have 
been about 70-75% of 1936 production. The ef 
fect of the new plan will be to return sufficient 
capacity in the bizonal area to approximate the 
level of industry prevailing in Germany in 1936, 
year that was not characterized by either boom of 
depressed conditions. 
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A. The old plan provided for very sharp cuts 
in production capacities in the metals, machinery 
and chemical industries, from which the bulk of 
reparations were to be obtained. It is impossible 
to provide a self-sustaining economy in the bizonal 
area without materially increasing the levels in 
these industries. Substantially the entire dif- 
ference between the original and revised plan is 
in these reparations industries since the original 
plan already provided for maximum, and in some 
cases unrealistic, levels for the non-reparations in- 
dustries. Under the revised plan, capacities in 
the metals, machinery, and chemical industries 
will be sufficient to permit production at levels 
averaging about 5 or 10% less than in 1936. As 
compared with the war year 1944, the proposed 
level represents a reduction of 55 to 60%. 

B. It must be borne in mind that the bizonal 
area already has a population at least six million 
more than in 1936 and by 1952 it may be expected 
to have a population from 8 to 10 millions greater 
than pre-war. On the basis of an expected popu- 
lation of 42 to 44 million in the bizonal area in 
1952, the per capita production capacity provided 
in the new plan would be approximately 75% of 
1936. 

C. In developing the bizonal plan, the overrid- 
ing requirement has been to provide the level of 
industry necessary to make the area self-support- 
ing. In determining the levels for the specific in- 
dustries, for example, steel and machinery, the re- 
quirements for exports, for the internal needs of 
the bizonal area and for trade with the rest of 
Germany have been taken into account. In eval- 
uating the requirements for trade with the rest 
of Germany and of imports, account had to be 
taken of removals of capital equipment from the 
other zones and Berlin. The potential output of 
particular industries, therefore, allows for the 
needs of the rest of Germany through trade, and 
the capacities retained for this purpose represent 
requirements of the bizonal area. In other words, 
the bizonal area, in order to be self-supporting, 
must obtain the products in which it is deficient 
either as imports from outside Germany or in trade 
from the rest of Germany. 


II. Requirement For A BALANCED Economy 


In addition to pre-war foreign trade, the bi- 
zonal area must produce a surplus over its internal 
requirements for trading with the remainder of 
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Germany; this particularly affects requirements 
for the industrial capacity of steel and steel prod- 
ucts, which are the most needed and, therefore, the 
most dependable trade commodities required by 
the rest of Germany in exchange for key products 
essential to the bizonal economy. 


A. Change in price relationships. World food 
and raw material prices have increased more 
rapidly than the prices of manufactured goods 
since 1936 and this situation seems likely to con- 
tinue. Consequently, the bizonal area must be 
prepared to exchange in foreign trade propor- 
tionately larger quantities of industrial products 
in return for necessary food and raw material im- 
ports. 

B. Imports in the general way. The bizonal 
area accounted for the whole of Germany pre- 
war food deficit, as the remainder of Germany 
was about self-sufficient in food stuffs. It is esti- 
mated that imports of food, seed and fertilizer 
sufficient to make possible an essential diet will 
amount to 1.00 to 1.25 billion dollars at current 
prices. 

1. Industrial imports from the other countries 
to the bizonal area were approximately RM 1.5 
billion, in 1936, which represents at least 1.0 bil- 
lion dollars at current trade prices. But the al- 
tered character of German trade will make it pos- 
sible to reduce this figure. 

2. The invisible items in Germany’s foreign 
trade were approximately balanced before the war. 
The present calculations, which make no provision 
for invisibles on either side of the account, may be 
optimistic. 

3. The foregoing considerations lead to the con- 
clusion that the total bizonal requirements from 
outside of Germany will approximate at least 2.0 
billion dollars at current prices. Repayment of 
advances by the occupying powers would be an 
addition to these estimates. 


C. Exports. The 1936 exports from the bizonal 
area were approximately RM 2.6 billion, which is 
estimated to represent about 1.75 billion dollars at 
current prices. 

1. These estimates, therefore, indicate that, in 
addition to trade requirements for the rest of 
Germany, the bizonal economy will need to ex- 
port to other countries at least 15% more in 
volume than in 1936. Since trade between the 
bizonal area and the rest of Germany is subject 
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to greater uncertainty than former internal trade, 
the result may be to increase still further the 
need for trade with other countries. 

2. Before the war, the broad fields of metals, 
machinery, and chemicals accounted for two- 
thirds of the total exports. Production of tex- 
tiles, ceramics, and consumer goods can be raised, 
but the extent to which additional sales above 


pre-war levels can be sold on the export markets 
is difficult to predict. Exports from the un- 
restricted industries would need to be increased 
approximately 90% if the higher export require 
ments were provided entirely from the unrestrict- 
ed industries, which is obviously impracticable, 
Therefore, the level of exports from the restricted 
industries will need to be greater than pre-war, 
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Ill. Increasep Levets 1n Restricrep InNpustTRIESs 


The following determinations have been 
reached with respect to the industries restricted 
under the original level of industry plan: (Note: 
All figures stated in reichsmarks refer to 1936 
prices. ) 

A. Steel. Under the March, 1946, level of in- 
dustry plan, steel capacity for all of Germany is 
limited to 7.5 million tons, with actual produc- 
tion in any single year not to exceed 5.8 million 
tons. Careful calculations show that this level 


>| would be clearly insufficient even to support the 
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level of industry contemplated in the original 
plan, and it is far too low to provide for the 
needs of the economy under the revised plan. It 
has been determined that in order to support the 
revised level of industry in the bizonal area and 
to permit that area to become self-supporting, the 
limit of annual steel production in the bizonal 
area shall be fixed at 10.7 million ingot tons per 
annum and sufficient capacity to produce that 
tonnage shall be retained. 
B. Mechanical engineering industries: 


1. Heavy Machinery industry. Sufficient capac- 
ity will be retained to produce RM 500 million, 
which is about 80% of pre-war production. This 
leaves 35% of the present capacity to be removed 
as reparations as against 60% under the previous 
plan. 

2. Light machinery industry. The capacity in 
the bizonal area is estimated at about RM 1,195 
million. Capacity will be retained to produce RM 
916 million, which is 119% of pre-war prodtc- 
tion. This leaves 23% of present estimated capac- 
ity available for reparations, as compared with 
383% under the old plan. 

8. Note: Grouping heavy and light machinery, 
the revised level is 105% of pre-war production. 

4, Fine mechanics and optics. In the field of 
precision optics, no plants will be made available 
for reparations. The capacity is to be retained to 
provide for internal needs and to attain exports of 
the same products equal to those from the bizonal 
area in 1936. 

In the case of photo-technics, no plants are to 
be made available for reparations and the retained 
capacity will be used to attain 150% of pre-war 
‘xports in this field from the bizonal area as well 
as to provide for internal requirements. 
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In the watch making industry, one plant, which 
had been converted to war use, will be made avail- 
able for reparations. 

Capacity in excess of pre-war will be retained in 
the field of precision mechanics. However, all 
plants, which had been built for or substantially 
modified to war use, will be made available for 
reparations. 

5. Machine tools. The March, 1946 level of in- 
dustry plan permits the production of RM 74 mil- 
lion in all of Germany, or 11.4% of 1938 output. 
The bizonal area, before the war, produced about 
43% of Germany’s millions. It has been deter- 
mined that capacity sufficient to produce RM 170 
millions must be retained in order to support the 
revised level of industry. This will leave about 
35% of present capacity for reparations. 


C. Agriculture and road tractors. Estimated 
bizonal capacity for agriculture and road tractors 
is 16,500. This is inadequate to meet bizonal re- 
quirements, which are estimated to be 19,500. 
Consequently, there will be no reparations in this 
industry. 

D. Transportation industries: Automotive in- 
dustry. Capacity will be retained for the produc- 
tion of 160,000 passenger cars and 61,500 commer- 
cial vehicles. This compares with 40,000 passenger 
cars and 38,000 commercial vehicles allotted to the 
bizonal area under the old plan. 

KE. Electrical engineering. ‘The present capac- 
ity of the electrical industry in the bizonal area is 
required with the exception of three war-time 
plants. Capacity is estimated to be about one-half 
greater than pre-war. This increase is necessary 
because pre-war requirements of the bizonal area 
were in large part met from capacities in Berlin, 
which have been almost totally dismantled. Un- 
der the old plan, almost one-quarter of present bi- 
zonal capacity would have been removed. 


F. Chemicals: 


1. Approximately the 1936 capacity will be re- 
tained in the chemical industry which is about 42% 
more than that provided in the old plan. How- 
ever, a large number of explosive and other chemi- 
cal plants were developed for war purposes. Be- 
tween 40 and 50% of the total chemical capacity, 
including war explosives will, therefore, be re- 
moved as reparations or destroyed. More than 
three quarters of such removals represent war ex- 
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plosive plants that have already been offered for 
reparations or declared for destruction. 

2. For the plastics industry, capacity somewhat 
larger than pre-war will be retained. Approxi- 
mately one-quarter of existing capacity will be 
made available for reparations. 

3. Capacity for the production of 34,000 tons of 
dyestuffs will be retained, which is somewhat below 
pre-war. One plant will be available for repara- 
tions in this industry, with a capacity of 2,500 tons 
of sulphur dyes. 

4. One pharmaceutical plant for the production 
of atabrine will be available for reparations. 
This will leave the bizonal area with a capacity 
equal to about 87% of pre-war production. 

5. In the miscellaneous chemical groups, a 
capacity greater than the pre-war level of pro- 
duction will be retained. About 15% of the ca- 
pacity will be available for reparations. 

6. In the basic, organic, and inorganic chemi- 
cal industries, sufficient capacity will be retained 
to permit output at about pre-war levels. Not 
more than 17% of present capacity will be re- 
moved as reparations. 


G. Cement. All of the cement capacity in the 
bizonal area is required and will be retained. 

H. Electric power. Except for certain power 
stations attached to industrial plants scheduled 
for reparations under this plan, and power plants 
already allocated for reparations, no further re- 
movals will take place. In order to sustain the 
level of production required by the bizonal econ- 
omy, the present power plants in the bizonal area 
will have to be substantially repaired and re- 
placed to meet the power requirement. 

I. Non-ferrous metals. The bizonal copper re- 
quirements are 93% of estimated current refining 
capacity. Fabricating capacity for 215,000 tons 
of copper in the bizonal area will be retained, as 
compared with 140,000 tons for all of Germany 
under the old plan. This will make available for 
reparations one smelter plant and appreciable 
quantity of fabrication facilities, including spe- 
cial pieces of equipment that are surplus to indi- 
vidual plant. 


IV. Proutsrrep INpDustTrRIEs 


The production of aluminium, beryllium, vana- 
dium, and magnesium is prohibited under the 
previous level of industry plan. No plants in 
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these industries will be made available for 
arations purposes pending further review. N 
change is proposed in the arrangements 
under the previous plan in regard to ball 
ings, synthetic ammonia, synthetic rubber, 
synthetic gasoline and oil. 


U.S. DELEGATION TO INTERNATIONAL 
CANCER RESEARCH CONGRESS 


[Released to the press August 26 


The Department of State has announced th 
composition of the United States Delegation t 
the Fourth International Cancer Research Ce 
gress which is scheduled to be held at St. Loui 
Mo., September 2-7, 1947. The Delegation is 
follows: 


Chairman 

Dr. L. A. Scheele, Director, National Cancer Instit 
Bethesda, Md. 

Delegates 

Dr. John J. Bittner, President, American Association f 
Cancer Research, University of Minnesota Medic 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Col. James P. Cooney, Office of the Surgeon General, Unit 
States Army, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. E. V. Cowdry, Barnard Free Skin and Cancer Hf 
pital, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. W. U. Gardner, Professor of Anatomy, Yale Un 
sity School of Medicine, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Elise L’Esperance, Memorial Hospital, New York, N. 

Dr. C. P. Rhoads, Representative of American 
Society ; Chairman, Committee on Growth, Natio 
Research Council, Washington, D.C, 

Commander Richard B. Williams, Medical Corps, Unit 
States Navy, Washington, D.C. 


Sponsored by the International Union Agait 
Cancer and the American Association for Cane 
Research, the Congress has for its general purpé 
the presentation on as broad a basis as possible 4 
the latest research work on cancer, including bot 
clinical and laboratory phases. Technical paper 
on cancer research will be presented, and the pa 
pers will be followed by discussion. Invitati¢ 
to attend the Congress were extended to over % 
governments and to institutions and individu 
interested in cancer research. 

The First International Cancer Research 
gress was held at Madrid in 1934, the second 
Brussels in 1936, and the third at Atlantic Cif 
in 1939. | 
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LETTER FROM THE ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE 
SOVIET MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


cepted as declaration of good faith with respect 
to upholding fully the Moscow Decision and will 
make the signatory party or organization eligible 
for initial consultation”. The parties and organi- 


r 
v. N 

U.S. Proposes Four-Power Conversations on Korea 
r, an 

agust 26) [Released to the press August 29] 

ed. thy Letter written by Acting Secretary Lovett to For- 

ion +4019” Minister Molotov, which was delivered by 

a Ambassador W. Bedell Smith at the Soviet For- 

Log eign Office on August 28, in response to Foreign 


. BMinister Molotov’s letter to Secretary Marshall 
n 18 & dated August 23. 


Dear Mr. Moxorov: In your letter of August 23, 
1947 to Secretary Marshall the position of the So- 
™tviet Delegation to the Joint Commission has been 
set forth in terms which corroborate a recent re- 
port received by this Government from the United 
States Delegation to the Joint Commission. The 
report of the United States Delegation was in 
compliance with the desire of Secretary Marshall 
as set forth in his letter to you of August 12 that 
a report from the Joint Commission should be 
submitted by August 21 in order that our govern- 
-Univeiments might immediately consider what further 
steps may be useful to achieve the long-delayed 
ork, NU wnification and independence of Korea. The re- 
NationfPOTt Of the United States Delegation makes it 

lear that the Joint Commission has been unable 
to reach agreement regarding the basis on which 
representatives of democratic Korean parties and 
social organizations shall be consulted by the 
oint Commission. The United States Delega- 
tion also reports that it has been unable to obtain 
he agreement of the Soviet Delegation to any al- 
ernative method of completing the task of the 
ng be point Commission. 
paps) As pointed out in your letter it was agreed in 
the tthe interchange of correspondence in May of this 
itatiOMiyear that “the Joint Commission should consult 
over “ivith those democratic parties and social organiza- 
ividualftions which fully support the Moscow Decision on 
Porea”.: You will, however, recall that in your 
sh Comfetter of May 7 you expressly agreed to the inter- 
cond apretation of the above phrase as proposed by the 
tic CitqUnited States Commander in Korea that “signing 
he declaration in Communiqué No. 5 will be ac- 
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zations mentioned by you as belonging to the Anti- 
Trusteeship Committee did sign Communiqué No. 
5 and are, in the opinion of the United States Gov- 
ernment, eligible for initial consultation. Your 
letter of May 7 also provided that any decision ex- 
cluding individuals, parties and social organiza- 
tions for active opposition to the work of the 
Joint Commission “shall be by agreement of the 
Joint Commission”. Accordingly, the United 
States Delegation has repeatedly, but without suc- 
cess, attempted to obtain from the Soviet Dele- 
gation agreement to criteria for consultation with 
Korean parties and social organizations applying 
for such consultation in accordance with the terms 
embodied in your letter. The Soviet Delegation 
has insisted on the unilateral right to exclude par- 
ties which have expressed distaste for “trustee- 
ship”, even though such parties have declared and 
reiterated their intention fully to support the 
Joint Commission and have in fact, since signing 
the declaration not instigated active opposition 
to the work of the Commission. The Soviet po- 
sition is not only contrary to the specific terms 
of the agreement between you and Secretary Mar- 
shall, it is also contrary to the democratic prin- 
ciple of freedom of opinion. 

In Secretary Marshall’s letter to you of August 
11, 1947? reference was made to the fact that the 
United States Delegation has several times offered 
to limit oral consultations to parties and organiza- 
tions with membership in excess of one thousand, 
or any other reasonable figure proposed by the 
Soviet Delegation. The United States Delegation 


1 BULLETIN of May 11, 1947, p. 947; May 18, 1947, p. 995; 
May 25, 1947, p. 1043. 
? BuLLETIN of Aug. 24, 1947, p. 398. 
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reports, however, that when the Soviet Delega- 
tion proposed limiting consultation to parties of 
10,000 or more, the Soviet Delegation submitted 
a list which omitted 24 such parties which claimed 
total membership of 15,200,000 and refused to 
consider any other list or alternative proposal. 

The United States Government denies cate- 
gorically that there has been oppression or perse- 
cution of Korean parties or individuals in the 
United States zone as charged in your letter. The 
arrests which you mention have been necessary to 
control subversive activities aimed at the de- 
struction of constituted government and law and 
order in the American zone. United States forces 
are charged with the responsibility for main- 
taining law and order in south Kerea without 
interference with democratic rights. That they 
have done so successfully is amply proven by the 
freedom with which all shades of political opinion 
are expressed and respected in the United States 
zone. 

It is noted that you have no objection to the 
proposal that the Joint Commission furnish an 
agreed report to our two governments. The 
United States Delegation has accordingly been 
instructed to take immediate steps to reach agree- 
ment on a joint report of the status of the delibera- 
tions of the Joint Commission. In view of the 
position set forth in your letter and the report 
already rendered by the United States Delegation, 
however, it is apparent that a joint report can 
accomplish little other than a formal delineation 
of the issues which have prevented the fulfillment 
of the Moscow Agreement. 

For almost two years the Government of the 
United States has devoted its utmost efforts to 
carrying out the terms of the Moscow Agreement 
on Korea. The present stalemate in the Joint 
Commission negotiations and the failure of that 
Commission to accomplish even the first task of its 
mission have made it abundantly clear to all that 
bilateral negotiations on the subject of consulta- 
tion with Korean political parties and organiza- 
tions will only serve to delay the implementation 
of this agreement and defeat its announced pur- 


* Copies of the letter to Foreign Minister Molotov have 
been delivered to the Foreign Offices of Great Britain and 
China under cover of notes inviting the representatives of 
those two Governments in Washington to participate in 
the four-power consultations referred to in the letter. 
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pose of bringing about early independence fg 
Korea. The United States Government cannot 
in good conscience be a party to any such dela 
in the fulfillment of its commitment to Koreg 
independence and proposes that the four power 
adhering to the Moscow Agreement meet to cor 
sider how that agreement may be speedily carrie 
out. 

The United States Government therefore sub 
mits for the consideration of your government th 
enclosed outline of proposals designed to achie 
the aims of the Moscow Agreement on Ko: 
The United States Government proposes th 
these suggestions be considered at an early dat 
by the powers adhering to that Agreement. | 
is therefore hoped that the Soviet Charg 
d’Affaires at Washington or an authorized dep 
may be designated to participate in four-power 
conversations on this problem at Washington be 
ginning on September 8, 1947. 

It is believed that the Joint Commission’s re 
port on the status of its deliberations might } 
helpful in consideration of the United States pr 
posals during these four-power conversations 
The United States Delegation has accordingly 
been instructed to endeavor to reach agreemen 
with the Soviet Delegation on a joint report 
be submitted not later than September 5, 1947. 

Copies of this letter are being transmitted to th 
Foreign Ministers of the United Kingdom 
China together with invitations to participate i 
the four-power conversations referred to above’ 

Please accept [etc.] 

Rosert A. Lovett 


United States Proposals Regarding Korea 


1. In both the U.S.S.R. and U.S. zones of Ko 
there shall be held early elections to choose whol 
representative provisional legislatures for ea¢ 
zone. Voting shall be by secret, multi-party ball 
on a basis of universal suffrage and elections sha 
be held in accordance with the laws adopted by # 
present Korean legislatures in each zone. 

2. These provisional zonal legislatures sh 
choose representatives in numbers which reflect t 
proportion between the populations of the 
zones, these representatives to constitute a natior 
provisional legislature. This legislature sha 
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meet at Seoul to establish a provisional govern- 
ment for a united Korea. 

3. The resulting Provisional Government of a 
united Korea shall meet in Korea with representa- 
tives of the four Powers adhering to the Moscow 
Agreement on Korea to discuss with them what aid 
and assistance is needed in order to place Korean 
independence on a firm economic and political 
foundation and on what terms this aid and assist- 
ance is to be given. 

4. During all the above stages the United Na- 
tions shall be invited to have observers present so 


% that the world and the Korean. people may be as- 
® sured of the wholly representative and completely 


independent character of the actions taken. 
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5. The Korean Provisional Government and the 
Powers concerned shall agree upon a date by which 
all occupation forces in Korea will be withdrawn. 

6. The provisional legislatures in each zone shall 
be encouraged to draft provisional constitutions 
which can later be used as a basis for the adoption 
by the national provisional legislature of a con- 
stitution for all of Korea. 

7. Until such time as a united, independent Ko- 
rea is established, public and private Korean agen- 
cies in each zone shall be brought into contact. with 
international agencies established by or under the 
United Nations and the presence of Korean ob- 
servers at official international conferences shall be 
encouraged in appropriate cases. 


LETTER FROM THE SOVIET MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE‘ 


August 23, 1947. 

Dear Mr. Marsuatyi: I acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of August 12, 1947,° on the 
question of the work of the Joint Soviet-American 
Commission. 

As is known, the work of the Joint Commission 
was resumed on the basis of the three conditions 
for consultation with Korean democratic parties 
and social organizations which were textually set 
forth in my letter of May 7, 1947, and accepted by 
you in a letter of May 13. The Soviet Delegation 
was instructed to be guided in questions of consul- 
tation specifically by these conditions. In ac- 
cordance with these conditions the Joint Commis- 
sion should consult with those democratic parties 
and social organizations which fully support the 
Moscow Decision on Korea. 

However, applications to participate in the con- 
sultations were also submitted by parties and 
organizations belonging to the Anti-Trusteeship 
Committee. 

The Soviet Government considers that the ad- 
mittance of such parties and organizations to the 
consultations could take place only in the event 
that these parties and organizations officially 
break with the above-mentioned Committee and 
announce their withdrawal from the Committee, 
without which consultations with them should not 
be carried on. 

The Soviet Government, standing on the posi- 
tion of wide consultation with Korean democratic 
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parties and organizations, does not consider that 
the Joint Commission should consult with such 
organizations as have in their ranks only tens or 
hundreds of persons. Such organizations exist in 
large number and consultation with them would 
not be effective in view of their lack of authority. 
Furthermore, consultation with such small groups 
would drag out the work of the Joint Commission 
for many months, and would lead to the postpone- 
ment of the creation of a Government of Korea for 
a long time. The Soviet Government considers 
that consultation can be conducted with parties 
and organizations whose members number more 
than 10,000 persons. 

With reference to your observation that in con- 
ducting consultations there should be no restric- 
tion on freedom of speech and opinion, this should 
be extended in the first place to parties and organ- 
izations which are assisting in carrying out the 
Moscow Decision. Furthermore, recently the 
parties and organizations of Southern Korea 
which support the Moscow Decision are being sub- 
jected on the part of the American authorities in 
Southern Korea to the severest restrictions and 
cruelest persecutions, which contradicts democratic 
principles and is entirely out of accord with the 
decision of the Moscow Conference. The premises 
of such parties and organizations are being seized 


‘Printed from telegraphic text. 
5 BULLETIN of Aug. 24, 1947, p. 398. 
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by the police authorities; their leaders and mem- 
bers are being arrested ; their press organs are be- 
ing closed. The Soviet Government considers such 
a situation abnormal and inadmissible, exclud- 
ing the possibility of the correct fulfillment of the 
decision of the Moscow Conference of the three 
Ministers on Korea, provided these persecutions 
of democratic organizations and individuals in 
Southern Korea do not immediately and com- 
pletely cease. 

The Soviet Government considers it necessary 
that the American Delegation in the Joint Com- 
mission receive appropriate instructions for the 
fulfillment of the agreement reached between the 


Fact-Finding Mission to China and Korea 


Governments of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. in 
April of this year, and does not object to your pro- 
posal that the Joint Commission report on the 
status of its work in order that each Government 
may immediately consider what steps could be 
usefully undertaken for the fulfillment of the 
objectives of the Moscow Decision. 

The Soviet Delegation has been instructed in the 
above sense. 

Copies of this letter are being sent by me simul- 
taneously to the Governments of Great Britain 
and China. 


Accept [etc.] V. Motoroy 


STATEMENTS BY AMBASSADOR WEDEMEYER'! 


Statement made on Ambassador Wedemeyer’s ar- 
rival at Nanking on July 22? 


It is over a year since I left China after my long 
and pleasant assignment as Chief of Staff to the 
Generalissimo and as Commander of American 
Forces. It is most agreeable to be here among 
old friends whose friendship for my country and 
whose cordiality to me are gratefully recalled. 
I have looked forward to a renewal of those friend- 
ships. I regret that my presence in China is to 
be brief. My time and effort must be so continu- 
ously applied to labors of prime importance to our 
countries that I foresee little time for exchanges 
of that warm hospitality which is traditional 
among the Chinese people. 

To the work to be done in the coming six weeks 
I can refer at present only in general terms. I 
am directed by the President of the United States 
to make an appraisal of the overall situation in 
China and Korea, i. e., of present reality in those 
two countries and of their capabilities with re- 
gard to rehabilitation in the foreseeable future. 
My mission is essentially one of fact-finding, in 
which I am aided by a small group of men expert 
in the several fields of economics, finance, engi- 


* Head of Mission Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, Spe- 
cial Representative of the President with the rank of 
Ambassador. 


* Printed from telegraphic text. 
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neering, and political affairs. We are interested 
particularly in learning and seeing something of 
the efficacy of measures taken by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, looking toward Chinese recovery. 

It will be seen (1) that the time is short for the 
accomplishment of our task; (2) that the mission 
members must devote practically their entire time 
to the accumulation and evaluation of informa- 
tion, potentially of immense importance not alone 
to China, Korea, and the United States but ob 
viously to the world at large; and (3) that if our 
work is to be of real and timely value, as I am 
determined it shall be, we must undertake it with- 
out prejudgment or commitment of any sort. 

Good results are most likely to be attained 
through sound and careful planning based not 
upon what we hope to be true but upon what, 
through objective and thorough examination, we 
know to be true. 

This statement explains why I cannot now, (or, 
I suspect, in the near future), offer [garbled] of 
expectation or intention save one—that of carry- 
ing out to the best of my ability, President Tru 
man’s directive to me, to ascertain all facts per 
tinent to the political, economic, and military situ 
ation, favorable and unfavorable; to relate them 
to each other; to appraise them in that relation 
ship; and at the conclusion of my mission to pre 
sent the sum of these labors to the President of 
the United States. 
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Statement made on arrival at Shanghai on 
July 26° 


As indicated in my initial press release upon » 


arrival in Nanking last Tuesday, the members of 
my mission will visit various points and gain 
contact with as many diversified sources of au- 
thoritative information throughout China as our 
brief visit will permit. The past four days have 
been productive of results in our quest for factual 
information. We are obtaining data from all 
strata within the Government as well as from Chi- 
nese in educational fields and professional and 
commercial activities. We hope thereby to acquire 
a cross section of political, economic, and psy- 
chological conditions. Obviously this, our initial 
visit to Shanghai, will afford excellent opportuni- 
ties to supplement information already available 
pertaining to financial and economic matters. 

We have received many and varied suggestions 
from numerous authoritative sources. These sug- 
gestions are being submitted by Chinese truly 
interested in the establishment of a stable politi- 
cal and economic structure within their country. 
Apparently the statement in my initial press re- 
lease to the effect that the members of the mis- 
sion are interested in determining what China has 
done and can do through her own effort to bring 
about recovery has struck a sympathetic chord 
in the hearts and minds of many selfless, patriotic 
Chinese. I have received definite indications from 
such sources. that there are many constructive 
steps that the Chinese can take to insure honest 
and efficient governmental processes and to restore 
economic stability. The members of the mission 
are interested in seeing what constructive steps 
have already been taken. 


Statement made on leaving China on August 24° 


As promised in my initial press release, an in- 
quiry into economic, political, military, and social 
conditions has been undertaken without commit- 
ment or prejudgment. All members of the mission 
have striven for objectivity and impartiality. To 
that end, we have traveled widely to escape the in- 
fluences peculiar to any one area, visiting Mukden 
and Fushun in Manchuria; Peking, Tientsin, 


— 
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Tsingtao, and Tsinan in North China; Nanking, 
Shanghai, and Hankow in Central China; Canton 
in South China; and also the island of Taiwan. 

Successful efforts were made to reach all classes 
and categories of people as measured by economic 
position, intellectual attainment, and divergent 
political viewpoints. Foreign businessmen and 
officials have been interviewed. We have seen 
officials of the national and local governments and 
members of various political organizations, many 
of whom were frankly critical of the government 
and some of whom were very far to the left in their 
views. We have received approximately 2,000 
letters—a small proportion, anonymous. These 
letters contained many suggestions which we have 
been able to follow up advantageously. 

The last week of our stay in China has been 
devoted chiefly to analyzing the enormous mass of 
data accumulated and relating political, economic, 
and other items to each other in order to reach 
sound judgments and conclusions. Varied as were 
the views of many, there has been one point on 
which all hearts and minds in China unite. 
Throughout strife-torn China there is a passionate 
longing for peace—an early peace and a lasting 
peace. I wish the means of attaining it were as 
easily discernible. 

After V-J Day the Chinese people rightfully 
expected to enjoy the fruits of their hard-earned 
victory. They had endured hardships and dangers 
and suffered untold privations in their efforts to 
expel a ruthless invader. In China today I find 
apathy and lethargy in many quarters. Instead 
of seeking solutions to the problems presented, 
considerable time and effort are spent in blaming 
outside influences or in seeking outside assistance. 
It is discouraging to note the abject defeatism of 
many Chinese who are competent and normally 
patriotic and who, instead, should be full of hope 
and determination. Weakened and disrupted by 
long years of war and revolution, China still pos- 
sesses most of the physical resources needed for 
her own rehabilitation. Recovery awaits inspira- 
tional leadership and a moral and spiritual re- 
surgence which can come only from within China. 

While I am fully aware of the interests and prob- 
lems of particular individuals or groups within 
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“Our Common Goal Is To Arouse and Invigorate the Faith of Men . . 


+ 
EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN THE PRESIDENT AND POPE PIUS XII 


[Released to the press by the White House August 28] 
Under date of August 6, 1947, the President ad- 
dressed a letter to Pope Pius XII, which was pre- 
sented by Myron C. Taylor, Personal Representa- 
tive of the President of the United States of 
America to His Holiness, the Pope. The text of 
this letter follows : 


August 6, 1947 


Your Hotrness: In continuance of the ex- 
changes of views undertaken from time to time 
since their beginning, on December 23, 1939, for 
the purpose of facilitating parallel endeavors for 
peace and the alleviation of human suffering, I 
am requesting Mr. Taylor to return to Rome and 
to resume audiences with Your Holiness at such 
times as may be found appropriate. These ex- 
changes have already contributed profoundly to- 
ward a sound and lasting peace and to the 
strengthening of the impelling convictions pur- 
sued by the peoples of the world in their quest for 
a moral world order firmly established in the life 
of nations. 

I desire to do everything in my power to sup- 
port and to contribute to a concert of all the 
forces striving for a moral world. Those forces 
are in the homes of peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens in every part of the world who are ex- 
emplifying in their own lives the principles of 
the good neighbor: the Golden Rule itself. They 
are on the farms, in the factories, mines, and 
little shops in all parts of the world where the 
principles of free cooperation and voluntary as- 
sociation in self-government are honored. 

These moral aspirations are in the hearts of 
good men the world over. They are in all 
churches, and in schools. The war demonstrated 
that all persons, regardless of divergent religious 
allegiances, can unite their efforts for the preser- 
vation and support of the principles of freedom 
and morality and justice. They must unite their 
efforts in the cause of enduring peace if they are 
not one by one to be weakened and rendered im- 
potent at the times of their great need. They 
have, individually and together, the duty to vin- 
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dicate, by their thoughts and deeds, the g 
hopes for which men fought in World War I 
and the hopes which today all serious-thinkip 
men and women throughout the world know mu 
be attained. 

The tasks now confronting us are formidab 
The conditions for meeting the heavy problems off 
war settlement and of new problems still unsolv 
are accompanied by multiplied discouragement 
Unless the moral forces of the world now joi 
their strength, discouragement must inevitablj 
deepen, and the strength and effectiveness whic 
thereby would be lost by these moral forces wou 
be gained by those forces which oppose and see 
to destroy them. The hopes and ideals of mar 
kind have often been jeopardized by force. The 
will be jeopardized today by any division of th 
moral forces of the world or by any refusal to suy 
port and strengthen the hopes and ideals of allfftha 
mankind. tacl 

As the chosen leader of the people of the Uniteifabk 
States I am privileged to pledge full faith to youfstr; 
once again to work with Your Holiness and withht, ¢ 
every agency of good the world over for an eh}. 
during peace. An enduring peace can be built only sou; 
upon Christian principles. To such a consumms}_, ; 
tion we dedicate all our resources, both spiritual}, 
and material, remembering always that except th bind 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain who 
build it. 

Your Holiness, this is a Christian Nation. Mo 
than a half century ago that declaration was writf™ 
ten into the decrees of the highest court in thig™™ 
land. It is not without signficance that the valiant 
pioneers who left Europe to establish settlementsind 
here, at the very beginning of their colonial erf°f ' 
terprises, declared their faith in the Christian{the 
religion and made ample provision for its practid§aro 
and for its support. The story of the Christial§der 
missionaries who in earliest days endured perilifvha 
hardship—even death itself—in carrying the mes 
sage of Jesus Christ to untutored savages is one 
that still moves the hearts of men. 

As a Christian Nation our earnest desire is t#4is 
work with men of good will everywhere to banish 
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war and the causes of war from the world whose 
ee reator desired that men of every race and in every 
lime should live together in peace, good will and 
mutual trust. Freedom of conscience, ordained by 
he Fathers of our Constitution to all who live 
der the flag of the United States, has been a 
oreggbulwark of national strength, a source of happi- 
Var Tymess, from the establishment of our Nation to this 
inkingsday. 
y mt I believe that the greatest need of the world to- 
day, fundamental to all else, is a renewal of faith. 
idablefl seek to encourage renewed faith in the dignity 
ems ogand worth of the human person in all lands, to the 
solveqend that the individual’s sacred rights, inherent in 


mentagnis relationship to God and his fellows, will be 













w joi espected in every land. We must have faith in 
vitablythe inevitable triumph of truth and decency ; faith 


whiciithat mankind shall live in freedom, not in the 
woul@chains of untruth nor in the chains of a collectivist 


d seeorganization of their lives; faith of such fullness 
+ mangthat it will energize men and women everywhere 

Theysto build with tenacity, the better social world order 
of thgunder self-rule. The times demand faith that is 


rong enough to struggle if need be for the right, 
that is able to endure troubles and hardships, at- 
tack and even contempt from forces of evil—and 
Dniteifable to arise reborn and revitalized from the daily 
to yollstruggle. Faith leads to hope, to determination, 
d withlto trust in the truth and the good, and to sustained 
an @feffort to create the kind of peace and well-being 
It only sought by humble men and women in all lands and 
umm} which will ultimately prevail between all nations. 
int Through faith, the purposes of God shall be car- 
“a tied out in the hearts and deeds of Man. I believe 
with heartfelt conviction that those who do not 
Mong gnize their responsibility to Almighty God 
5 writf*2not meet their full duty toward their fellow 
in this men. 
valiant? 1 have asked Mr. Taylor to convey these views 
smentsp ind to say that I seek to cooperate with the efforts 
ial en-§f Your Holiness and the efforts of every leader of 
ristiasfthe world’s moral forces. Our common goal is to 
ractic§arouse and invigorate the faith of men to attain 
ristialeternal values in our own generation,—no matter 


perilffvhat obstacles exist or may arise in the path. 
ie mes 
is one 


to sup 
of 


Faithfully yours, 
Harry S. TruMan 


e is tofHis Holiness 
banish! Pore Prous XII 
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The Pope’s reply to the President’s letter was re- 
ceed on August 28. The text follows: 


Your Excettency: We have just received from 
the hands of your Personal Representative, Mr. 
Myron Taylor, Your Excellency’s letter of August 
6 and we hasten to express our satisfaction and 
thanks for this latest testimony to the desire and 
determination of a great and free people to dedi- 
cate themselves with their characteristic confidence 
and generosity to the noble task of strengthening 
the foundations of that peace for which all peoples 
of the earth are longing. As their chosen leader 
Your Excellency seeks to enlist and cement the co- 
operation of every force and power which can help 
to accomplish this task. Noone more than we will 
hope for its success and for the happy achievement 
of the goal. We pledge our resources and 
earnestly beg God’s assistance. 

What is proposed is to ensure the foundations of 
a lasting peace among nations. It were indeed fu- 
tile to promise long life to any building erected on 
shifting sands or a cracked and crumbling base. 
The foundations, we know, of such a peace (the 
truth finds expression once again in the letter of 
Your Excellency) can be secure only if they rest on 
bedrock faith in the one true God, the Creator of 
all men. It was He who of necessity assigned 
man’s purpose in life. It is from Him, with con- 
sequent necessity, that man derives personal im- 
prescriptible rights to pursue that purpose and to 
be unhindered in the attainment of it. Civic so- 
ciety is also of Divine origin and indicated by 
nature itself but it is subsequent to man and meant 
to be a means to defend him and to help him in the 
legitimate exercise of his God-given rights. Once 
the state to the exclusion of God makes itself the 
source of the rights of the human person, man is 
forthwith reduced to the condition of a slave or a 
mere civic commodity to be exploited for the selfish 
aims of a group that happens to have power. The 
order of God is overturned and history surely 
makes it clear to those who wish to read that the 
inevitable result in the subversion of order between 
peoples is war. The task then before the friends 
of peace is clear. 

Is Your Excellency oversanguine in hoping to 
find men throughout the world ready to cooperate 
for such a worthy enterprise? We think not. 
Truth has lost none of its power to rally to its 
cause the most enlightened minds and noblest 
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spirits. Their ardour is fed by the flame of 
righteous freedom struggling to break through 
injustice and lying. But those who possess the 
truth must be conscientious to define it clearly 
when its foes cleverly distort it; bold to defend 
it and generous enough to set the course of their 
lives both national and personal by its dictates. 
This will require moreover correcting not a few 
aberrations. Social injustices, racial injustices 
and religious animosities exist today among men 
and groups who boast of Christian civilization. 
And they are a very useful and often effective 
weapon in the hands of those who are bent on 
destroying all the good which that civilization 
has brought to men. It is for all sincere lovers 
of the great human family to unite in wresting 
those weapons from hostile hands. With that 
union will come hope that the enemies of God and 
free men will not prevail. 

Certainly Your Excellency and all defenders of 
the rights of the human person will find whole- 
hearted cooperation from God’s Church, faithful 
custodian of eternal truth and loving mother of 
all. From her foundation almost two thousand 
years ago she has championed the individual 
against despotic rule, the labouring man against 
oppression, religion against persecution. Her 
divinely-given mission often brings her into con- 
flict with the powers of evil whose sole strength 
is in their physical force and brutalized spirit and 
her leaders are sent into exile or cast into prison 
or die under torture. This is history of today but 
the Church is unafraid. She cannot compromise 
with an avowed enemy of God. She must con- 
tinue to teach the first and greatest Command- 
ment incumbent on every man: “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, with thy 
whole soul, with all thy strength.” And the sec- 
ond like unto the first: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” It is her changeless mes- 
sage that man’s first duty is to God, then to his 
fellowman, that that man serves his country best 
who serves his God most faithfully, that the 
country that would shackle the Word of God, 
given to men through Jesus Christ, helps not at 
all the lasting peace of the world. In striving 
with all the resources at her power to bring men 
and nations to a clear realization of their duty to 
God, the Church will go on, as she has always 
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done, to offer the most effective contribution 
the world’s peace and man’s eternal salvation. 

We are pleased that the letter of Your B 
cellency has given us the opportunity of saying 
word of encouragement for all those who 
gravely intent on buttressing the fragile structy 
of peace until its foundations can be more firm 
and wisely established. The munificent char; 
shown by the American people to the sufferj 
and oppressed in every part of the world, tru’ 
worthy of the finest Christian traditions, is a f 
token of their sincere desire for universal pe 
and prosperity. The vast majority of the peopl§, 
of the world, we feel sure, share that desire, e 
in countries where free expression is smothe 
God grant their forces may be united towards 
realization. There is no room for discouragemempar 
or for relaxing of their efforts under the gracic 
and merciful providence of God, the Father of 
that is good and holy, and justice will in f 
end prevail. 

Let us assure Your Excellency of our cordi 
welcome to Mr. Taylor, your Personal Represent 
tive, on his return to Rome; and we are happy@ 
renew the expression of our good wishes for ti 
people of the United States, for the members @,,) 
their Government, and in particular for its @,,,. 
teemed Chief Executive. eo) 

Prus XU Mien 

CasTEL GANDOLFO lish 
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M. O. A. Baig Appointed as Charge d’ Affaires)" 
Ad Interim for Pakistan Sor 
$101 
Sor 


phe | 


[Released to the press August 2 
The Governments of the Dominion of Pakistan andt 
United States having agreed, as previously announe Bri 
to exchange Ambassadors, M. O. A. Baig was received 
August 28 by the Acting Secretary of State as Chat ane 
d’Affaires ad interim of the newly established Embassy Nik 
Pakistan pending the appointment of an Ambassador I 
Pakistan. Charles W. Lewis, Jr., is at present Chatand 
d’Affaires of the American Embassy at Karachi penalty , 
the appointment of an American Ambassador. leas 


Consular Offices me 


ticu 
An American Consular Agency was established Sta 
Puerto Libertador, Dominican Republic, on June 26, in ’ 
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chari [Released to the press August 26] 
ufferigVote concerning the case of Nikola Petkow de- 
d, trufivered on August 23 by the American Embassy 


is a fat Moscow to the Soviet Foreign Office * 


al pe My Government has instructed me to bring to 
 peopif our attention, as a matter of urgency, the impor- 
re, €¥@ance which the United States Government and 
otherevorld public opinion attaches to the case of Mr. 
ards Nikola Petkov, the opposition leader in the Bul- 
ngememparian Parliament who was recently sentenced to 
yraciogleath in Bulgaria. 
er of af My Government has instructed me to inform you 
| in dythat it cannot accept the position taken by the 
Soviet Chairman of the Allied Control Commis- 
sion in Bulgaria to the effect that it was not pos- 
sible for the Commission to interfere in Mr. Pet- 
kov’s case on the allegation that it is a purely 
®PPY Enternal Bulgarian affair. It is the firm belief of 
for y Government that the sentencing to death of the 
abers duly elected leader of the Bulgarian opposition is a 
* 168 most grave matter, which if carried out will 
jeopardize the establishment of a representative 
democratic government in Bulgaria. The estab- 
lishment of such a representative democratic gov- 
ermment in Bulgaria and other countries was the 
primary objective of the declaration on liberated 
Europe agreed to by the United States, United 
Kingdom and the Soviet Union at Yalta. There- 
fore, my Government is of the opinion that the 
Soviet Chairman of the Allied Control Commis- 
jsion disregarded the obligations assumed by the 
eer {Soviet Government in the Yalta Agreement when 
» “aif e refused to consult with the United States and 
-eived@@-titish representatives in Bulgaria in order to 
s Chargteach concerted policies in regard to the case of 
ibassy @ Nikola Petkov. 
ssador In view of the inability of the United States 
t Charand United Kingdom representatives in Bulgaria 
| pentl#to reach a concerted policy with their Soviet col- 
league in regard to this case, the world wide 
interest which this case has received, and par- 
ticularly the obligations assumed by the United 
<a States, the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
} 2 the declaration on liberated Europe, my Gov- 
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our iews Expressed on Arrest of Bulgarian Opposition Leader 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN U.S. AND U.S.S.R. 


ernment requests that immediate consultations 
take place at a governmental level among the 
Three Yalta Powers in order that they may reach 
concerted policies in regard to the matter. 

The United States representative in Sofia also 
has emphasized to the Bulgarian Government the 
importance which the United States Government 
attaches to this case and has informed the Bul- 
garian Government that pending agreement of 
the Three Powers the United States Government 
expects that the sentence passed on Mr. Petkov 
will not be executed. It is hoped that the Soviet 
Government will make similar representations to 
the Bulgarian Government. 

I should appreciate receiving an urgent reply 
indicating the Soviet Government’s consent to 
the Three Power consultations proposed by my 
Government. 


Substance of Soviet reply delivered to the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Moscow on August 25 


It is impossible to agree with the appraisal 
contained in your note of the acts of the Deputy 
President of the Allied Control Commission who 
refused consideration of the proposition brought 
up by Maj. Gen. Roberts and Col. Greene to the 
effect that the Bulgarian Government be directed 
to delay execution of the sentence in the matter of 
Nikola Petkov until such time as the ACC could 
consider the matter. Such a statement of the 
question is incorrect and inadmissible, since the 
Control Commission in Bulgaria has no right 
to review judicial matters decided by Bulgarian 
court or to give the Bulgarian Government any 
directives whatsoever in such matters. Such acts 
by the Control Commission would constitute 
interference in Bulgarian internal affairs and 
would be direct infringement of the state sover- 
eignty of Bulgaria. 

As regards the proposition of the Government 


1For exchange of notes between U.S. and Soviet Repre- 
sentatives on Allied Control Commission for Bulgaria, see 
Butxerin of Aug. 31, 1947, p. 429. 
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of the United States of America which was con- 
tained in your note, immediately to begin gov- 
ernmental consultations between the three powers 
which took part in the Yalta Conference in order 
to work out concerted policy regarding the matter 









the reasons set forth above, does not see any 
bility of agreement with indicated proposal. 
Soviet Government has an attitude of full 
and confidence toward the Bulgarian court 
up by the Bulgarian people as a guardian 


of Nikola Petkov, the Soviet Government, for justice. Tl 
der 
mem 
Gree 
Funds Allocated for Relief Purchases for Italy and Greece ho 
s 
Italy Greece 


[Released to the press August 27] 

The Department of State announced on August 
27 that approximately $34,000,000 has already 
been committed to purchase urgently needed relief 
commodities for Italy under the United States 
foreign-relief program. The Italian purchase 
commitment is for shipments during the period 
from July through September 1947. 

Purchases of relief items for Italy, currently 
being hastened as part of the U.S. foreign-relief 
program, bring the total U.S. relief aid announced 
to date to approximately $77,000,000, as the De- 
partment has previously announced the activation 
of relief purchases totaling $43,000,000 for Austria 
for the period through September 1947.* 

The items and amounts of each to be shipped to 
Italy for the period July through September 1947 
are as follows (in long tons): cereals, 190,500; 
cured salt fish, 2,000; fats and oils, 7,600; pulses, 
3,100; dairy products, 2,000; coal, 500,000. All of 
these items are to be shipped from the United 
States. 

In addition to the above items, the program for 
this period calls for shipment to Italy of seeds to 
cost approximately $500,000, urgent medical sup- 
plies totaling $400,000, and pesticides amounting 
to $200,000. Seeds to Italy will consist mainly of 
sugar beets and common vetch. 

About 81,000 tons of coal had been shipped on 
August 15. Shipment of the other items has begun 
in volume since that date. 

The supplies will be distributed in Italy under 
the supervision and control of the U.S. Relief Mis- 
sion there, in accordance with the terms of the 
relief agreement between the United States and 
Italy signed July 4, 1947.? 


* BULLETIN of Aug. $1, 1947, p. 428. 
* BULLETIN of July 13, 1947, p. 97. 
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[Released to the press August 29| App 

The Department of State announced on Augus} yw; 
29 that a total of approximately $17,000,000 it} ning 
vital relief supplies for Greece is to be procureij State 
under the United States foreign-relief program] —— 
for the period July through September 1947. Fact 

The announcement of the relief aid for Greeca| cont: 
an estimated 85 percent being for food, bring), , 
to approximately $94,000,000 the total of programy ,,,1¢ 
announced to date for all countries under th my ¢ 
foreign-relief program. It was announced re truly 
cently that the purchase of approximately $43,| ,1) 
000,000 in relief commodities for Austria and} ;,,i) 
$34,000,000 for Italy has been started. imp 

The list of items and quantities to be procured] Joci, 
for shipment to Greece during the current quar} qo 
ter is as follows (in long tons) : cereals, 100,000;} Joct, 
cured fish, 3,000; pulses, 1,000; and dairy prod-| mop, 
ucts, 10,000. E 

In addition to these items, the $17,000,000 ref ony 
lief program for the period July through Sep- 
tember 1947 calls for the shipment to Greece of 4 
maximum of $500,000 in medical supplies and 
$500,000 in pesticides. 

First shipments to Greece under the foreign- 
relief program of flour, wheat, and dried milk to 
taling $7,000,000 in value have left the United 
States; 17,437 tons of flour, 26,846 tons of wheat, 
and 2,872 tons of dried milk were loaded at United 
States ports between August 1 and 22 for shipment 
to Greece. In addition, one shipload of consump- 
tion wheat was diverted to Italy in accordance 
with an agreement whereby Italy would in tum 
send one shipload of seed wheat to Greece. Im- 
portance of the immediate procurement of seed 
wheat for Greece is due to the fact that wheat 
planting in Greece begins in September. 

Arrival of the first shipload of American flout 
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ilat Piraeus, the port of Athens, on August 16 was 


greeted by a group including Greek officials, 


ust 29) 


American Ambassador MacVeagh, Mr. Griswold, 
and other members of the American Mission for 
Aid to Greece. 

The supplies will be distributed in Greece un- 
der the supervision and control of the U.S. relief 
members of the American Mission for Aid to 
Greece, in accordance with the terms of the relief 
agreement between the United States and Greece 
signed on July 8, 1947.* 


THE DEPARTMENT 





Appointment of Officers 


ugus} William O. Hall, as Director, Office of Budget and Plan- 
00 it} ning, and, ea officio, Budget Officer of the Department of 
cure} State, effective August 25, 1947. 





Fact-Finding Mission to China and Korea 


TeCCE| Continued from page 477 


TiN the country, I am profoundly concerned with the 
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welfare of the Chinese people as a whole. It is 
my conviction that if the Chinese Communists are 
truly patriotic and are interested primarily in the 
well-being of their country, they will stop volun- 
tarily the employment of force in their efforts to 
impose ideologies. If they are sincere in their 
desire to help the Chinese people, they can better 
do so by peaceful means in lieu of the violence and 
destruction which have marked these last tragic 
months. 

Equally important, the existing Central Gov- 
ernment can win and retain the undivided and 
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enthusiastic support of the bulk of the Chinese 
people by removing the incompetent and/or cor- 
rupt officials that now occupy many positions of 
responsibility in the government, not only in the 
national organization but more so in the provin- 
cial and municipal structures. 

There are honorable officials who show high 
efficiency and devotion to duty and who strive to 
live within their ridiculously low salaries and such 
legitimate private means as they possess, just as 
there are conscientious businessmen who live up 
to a high code of commercial ethics. But no one 
will misunderstand my emphasis upon the large 
number whose conduct is notoriously marked by 
greed or incompetence, or both. , 

To regain and maintain the confidence of the 
people, the Central Government will have to put 
into effect, immediately, drastic and far-reaching 
political and economic reforms. Promises will no 
longer suffice. Performance is absolutely neces- 
sary. It should be accepted that military force 
in itself will not eliminate Communism. 

On taking leave, all members of my mission join 
me in expressing sincere gratitude for the assist- 
ance which has been uniformly given by the Gen- 
eralissimo and by all patriotic Chinese with whom 
we have come in contact. We appreciate the hos- 
pitality and courtesies extended. All Americans 
hope and pray that China will achieve the unity, 
prosperity, and happiness which her people so 
richly deserve and of which they have been un- 
justly deprived for so many years. 


* BULLETIN of July 20, 1947, p. 139. 
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The United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


The U.N. and the Problem of Greece. Part 
III: The Security Council and the Re- 
port of the Commission. Article by 
Harry N. Howard 

Initial Plans for Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion Conference 

U.N. Documents: A Selected Bibliography . 


General Policy 


Fact-Finding Mission to China and Korea. 
Statements by Ambassador Wedemeyer. 

“Our Common Goal is To Arouse and Invigor- 
ate the Faith of Men .” Exchange 
of Letters Between the President and 
Pope Pius XII 

Views Expressed on Arrest of Bulgarian Op- 
position Leader. Exchange of Notes Be- 
tween U.S.and U.S.S.R........ 

Funds Allocated for Relief Purchases for 
Italy and Greece 


Occupation Matters 
Level-of-Industry Talks Concluded: 
Communiqué Issued Jointly by U.S., U.K., 
and France 
Joint Statement by State and War Depart- 
ments 
Revised Plan for Level of Industry in the 
US/UK Zones of Germany 
U.S. Proposes Four-Power Conversations on 
Korea: 
Letter From the Acting Secretary of State 
to the Soviet Minister for Foreign 


Letter From Soviet Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the Secretary of State. . . 
international Information and 
Cultural Affairs 
U.S. Delegation to International Cancer 
Research Congress 
Calendar of International Meetings 
The Department 
Appointment of Officers 
The Foreign Service 
M. O. A. Baig Appointed as Chargé d’ Affaires 
Ad Interim for Pakistan ° 
Consular Offices 


Harry N. Howard, author of the article on the United Nations Com- ~ 
mission of Investigation Concerning Greek Frontier Incidents, is in the — 
Division of Research for Near East and Africa, Office of Intelligence — 
Research, Department of State. Dr. Howard served as adviser on the ~ 
U.S. Delegation to the Commission throughout the period of its work. — 
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